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Fm  the  Editor 


Re-building  A Culture  of  Quaker  Service 


Western  Friends  have  been  playing  an  increasingly  significant  role  in  what  well  may  be 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  recent  Quaker  history — the  revival  of  Quaker  serv- 
ice. 

Nearly  a decade  ago,  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  Friends  established  a joint  service 
project  with  the  AFSC.  This  project  was  so  successful  that  it  inspired  Southern  California 
Friends  to  start  their  own  version. 

Other  parts  of  Quakerdom  felt  a similar  need  to  resuscitate  the  spirit  of  Quaker  service. 
Illinois  Yearly  Meeting  Friends  labored  with  this  concern  and  decided  to  sponsor  a conference 
on  Quaker  service  in  Burlington,  NJ  (see  FB  June  and  July  1997).  The  Burlington  Conference 
was  an  exciting  as  well  as  inspiring  event,  with  over  100  Friends  from  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Mexico  gathering  to  explore  ways  to  promote  volunteerism  and  community  service 
among  Friends.  This  conference  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Quaker  Volunteer  Service  and 
Witness  Network  (QVSWN — pronounced,  “Q-Vision”). 

University  Meeting  Friend  Carolyn  Stevens  was  the  convenor  of  QVSWN  during  its  first 
year.  Carolyn  coordinates  QUEST,  a program  that  provides  recent  college  grads  with  one-year 
internships  in  local  community  service  organizations.  For  the  past  two  years,  Mary  Lord  has 
served  as  clerk  of  QVSWN.  A member  of  Baltimore  YM,  Mary  is  a Field  Secretary  with 
FCNL  working  to  develop  their  new  young  adult  program.  She  is  also  past  co-clerk  of  the 
Friends  Peace  Team  project. 

A year  ago,  I was  asked  to  be  on  the  steering  committee  of  QVSWN.  One  of  the  projects 
we  decided  to  undertake  was  a consultation/training  on  Quaker  service  at  Earlham  College  at 
the  end  of  June,  2000,  immediately  following  the  Friends  Association  of  Higher  Education 
(FAHE)  Gathering.  This  consultation/training  will  bring  together  20-30  Friends  from  different 
branches  of  Quakerism  to  explore  how  to  improve  existing  Quaker  service  programs  and  to 
start  new  ones. 
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Chris  Parker  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  offers  a good  example  of  what  we  seek  to 
encourage.  A young  Friend  who  cares  passionately  about  Quaker  service,  Chris  was  deeply 
disappointed  when  no  Quaker  service  opportunities  were  available  to  him  after  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  Earlham.  Energized  by  the  Burlington  Conference  and  inspired  by  the  QUEST  pro- 
gram, he  has  started  a similar  program  under  the  care  of  Beacon  Hill  Meeting.  As  a member  of 
the  QVSWN  board,  as  well  as  a recent  recipient  of  the  Pickett  Quaker  leadership  grant,  Chris 
has  received  support  and  encouragement  from  those  of  us  who  also  care  deeply  about  Quaker 
service. 
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The  word  about  Quaker  service  (or  “service  learning”)  is  spreading  and  having  an  interna- 
tional impact.  Friends  Bulletin’s  issue  on  “Service  Learning”  (July-August  1999)  was  sent  to 
all  the  Quaker  college  professors  in  the  United  States  connected  with  FAHE.  The  current  issue 
will  also  circulate  widely  both  in  the  US  and  abroad,  where  interest  in  Quaker  service  is  also 
growing. 

“Be  examples  and  patterns  to  all  nations,”  wrote  George  Fox.  There  are  certainly  no  better 
exemplars  of  Quaker  service  than  Mariagnes  Medrud,  Gilbert  White,  Mike  Gray,  and  others  in 
this  issue.  As  Gilbert  suggests,  the  task  of  re-building  a vital  culture  of  Quaker  service  has  only 
just  begun.  We  have  an  enormous,  challenging,  and  deeply  fulfilling  task  ahead — one  that  will 
significantly  affect  the  future  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  of  the  AFSC,  of  our  youth, 
and  of  the  world. 
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Cover  Photos:  Upper  left — Service  Project  in  Nicaragua,  photo  by  Recca  Renk — Lower  left — Kate  Carpenter  ( Orange 
Grove)  and  Pat  Smith  ( Claremont ) tiling  a wall  in  South  Central  L.A.  for  AFSC/SCQM  service  project;  right.  Staff 
Photo. — Tim  Morgan,  with  Mike  Morgan  (his  son)  and  Morgan  Van  Vorhis  (daughter  of  Stephanie  Van  Dyke  of  Uni- 
versity Friends  Meeting ) helping  to  renovate  community  center  at  Maclovio  Rojas  in  Mexico.  Photo  by  Nate  Hilger. 
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A life  of  Service  and  Commitment 


By  Mariagnes  Medrud 

Boulder  Meeting 

[The  following  is  a Gottlieb  Lecture  given 
on  April  25,  1999,  at  Boulder  Meeting.] 

My  father  was  a Buddhist  and  my 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Shinto  priest  who  was  a sometime  evan- 
gelical Christian  and  Roman  Catholic. 
When  I was  nine  years  old  my  parents 
decided  to  send  me  to  a Catholic  paro- 
chial school  for  the  academic  discipline. 
At  the  age  of  ten  I was  baptized  a Roman 
Catholic.  My  father  tried  to  dissuade  me 
but  he  did  not  refuse  me  permission. 

Roman  Catholicism  sustained  me 
during  World  War  II.  After  Pearl  Harbor, 
my  father  was  seized  by  the  FBI  and  in- 
terned in  prisoner  of  war  camps.  He  had 
lived  in  the  US  since  he  was  a child  but 
was  considered  a suspicious  Japanese 
alien.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
Asians  in  this  country  could  not  apply  for 
citizenship  until  1952.  Under  Presidential 
Order  9066,  signed  by  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  on  February  8,  1942,  my 

mother,  sister,  brother  and  I were  forced 
to  leave  our  home  in  Seattle  under  mili- 
tary guard  with  only  that  which  we  could 
carry.  We  found  ourselves  in  southeast- 
ern Idaho  in  a camp  run  by  the  War  Relo- 
cation Authority  called  Minidoka  with 
10,000  Japanese  Americans.  My  father 
expected  me  to  look  after  my  mother,  sis- 
ter and  brother;  I was  14  years  old,  the 
oldest  child,  and  my  mother  spoke  little 
English.  The  5th  and  6th  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guar- 
antee that  we  should  not  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  Without  due  process,  120,000 
Japanese  Americans,  two-thirds  American 
citizens,  were  removed  from  their  homes 
and  property  in  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington  and  incarcerated  in 
“relocation  camps,”  because  of  race.  The 
US  was  at  war  with  Italy  and  Germany 
during  World  War  II,  but  Italian  Ameri- 
cans and  German  Americans  were  not  in- 
carcerated. As  a teenager  I learned  about 
injustice. 

My  father  moved  our  family  out  of 
Minidoka  on  his  release  and  we  were  liv- 


ing in  Utica,  New  York,  on  VE  Day,  1945. 
There  were  several  Japanese  American 
(Nisei)  soldiers  badly  wounded  in  Europe 
who  were  convalescing  at  the  Utica  Gen- 
eral Army  Hospital  before  being  shipped  to 
a hospital  closer  to  home.  One  of  the  chap- 
lains found  us,  the  only  Japanese  American 
family  living  in  Utica,  and  asked  my  father 
if  my  sister  and  I might  visit  some  of  these 
young  men.  No  one  who  has  not  experi- 
enced war  directly  could  be  prepared  to  see 
the  human  destruction;  as  a teenager  I was 
totally  unprepared  for  the  visit.  As  we  vis- 
ited each  wounded,  I don’t  remember  what 
I said  to  them  but  I was  devastated.  Later 
going  home,  we  were  in  downtown  Utica 
waiting  for  a bus,  when  news  of  the  end  of 
the  war  in  Europe  was  announced  and  there 
was  a lot  of  cheering  and  horns  honking  in 
celebration.  A woman  walked  up  to  scream 
in  my  face  with  such  hate  and  said  she 
would  kill  me  if  we  didn’t  leave  because 
we  had  absolutely  no  right  to  be  there. 

In  1950  I worked  as  a medical  secre- 
tary to  the  Chief  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  at 
the  Tokyo  Army  Hospital.  The  Korean 
War  began  in  June.  When  United  Nations 
troops  were  overrun  at  the  Choisin  Reser- 
voir and  suffered  terrible  losses,  the  hospi- 
tal received  wounded  directly  from  the 


frontlines.  Every  available  space  was 
taken  up,  including  the  hallways,  where 
young  bodies  ravaged  by  war  lay  on 
stretchers.  As  I accompanied  the  surgeon 
on  his  rounds  and  took  dictation  at  his 
side  in  surgery  while  he  operated,  I was 
consumed  by  an  overwhelming  and  tre- 
mendous sense  of  loss.  I could  not  articu- 
late the  concept  of  non-violence;  perhaps 
if  I had  talked  with  my  father  about  his 
Buddhist  faith,  I might  have  understood. 
As  a pragmatist,  however,  war  and  the  toll 
war  takes  made  no  sense  to  me,  and  I be- 
came a pacifist  without  understanding 
what  this  meant.... 

I first  began  attending  Boulder 
Monthly  Meeting  in  the  late  60s.  There  I 
found  a spiritual  home  where  the  intersec- 
tion of  faith  and  spirituality  with  activism 
and  service  as  a way  of  life  made  sense. 
As  a young  woman  I came  to  know  that  I 
was  against  war;  if  one  believes  that  the 
Divine  Light  is  accessible  to  all,  then 
there  are  no  national  boundaries.  A com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  non-violence 
was  a logical  next  step.  If  each  of  us  is 
endowed  with  the  Light  that  is  God,  then 
we  are  all  equal.  However,  equality  re- 
quires the  belief  in  a social  order,  where 
(“A  Life  of  Service,  “ continued  on  page  4) 
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(“A  Life  of  Service"  cont.  from  p.  3) 
truth  and  justice  are  inalienable 
rights  for  each  of  us  regardless  of 
race.  We  are  responsible  for  each 
other,  but  how  do  we  act  out  this 
responsibility?  How  do  we  be- 
have in  a way  that  allows  each  to 
reveal  that  goodness  which  is  the 
God  within  the  self?  I believe 
that  I have  an  obligation,  a moral 
imperative,  to  live  out  these  be- 
liefs to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Where  and  how  can  I best  ac- 
complish what  I believe?  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  say  who 
among  us  has  historically  suf- 
fered the  most  injustice  in  this 
country.  Certainly  slavery  and 
the  treatment  of  African  Ameri- 
cans has  been  unconscionable. 

I met  and  became  friends 
with  Lakota  from  Pine  Ridge. 

The  Lakota  have  suffered  materi- 
ally and  spiritually  from  the 
treatment  of  the  Federal  Government 
since  the  Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn.  As  I 
began  to  understand  the  depth  of  the  ne- 
glect and  the  underlying  causes  of  the  is- 
sues facing  the  Lakota,  it  became  clear 
that  there  was  work  to  be  done  close  to 
home. 

In  1990  I retired  from  teaching  after 
20  years  in  the  Boulder  Valley  School 
District.  I had  thought  that  I would  like  to 
teach  a few  years  either  in  Pine  Ridge, 
South  Dakota  or  the  Crow  Reservation  in 
Montana.  Instead,  way  opened  for  me  to 
become  a fundraiser  and  unpaid  director 
for  the  Dr.  Rosa  Minoka  Hill  Fund.  The 
objective  of  this  Fund  was  to  assist  and 
provide  opportunities  to  qualified  and  mo- 
tivated American  Indian  students  for  en- 
trance on  scholarship  to  college  prepara- 
tory schools  across  the  nation.  Once  hav- 
ing been  admitted,  the  Fund  was  responsi- 
ble for  advocating  for  the  students  in  the 
schools,  acting  as  an  advocate  for  the 
families  with  the  schools,  and  working 
with  the  prep  schools  to  make  sure  every- 
thing was  in  place  for  the  student  to 
achieve  success  in  school,  academically 
and  socially.  We  raised  some  funds  and 
provided  allowances  and  for  other  ex- 
penses the  families  could  not  cover.  The 
work  was  primarily  about  establishing 
relationships  with  the  students,  their  fami- 
lies and  the  prep  schools.  We  had  won- 
derful successes  and  terrible  disappoint- 
ments. The  moral  support  we  could  give 


students  by  visiting  and  spending  time  lis- 
tening to  them  and  talking  with  them  were 
highpoints  for  me.  We  worked  on  the 
Fund  for  eight  years.  The  families  and 
students  we  met  and  worked  with  will  be 
our  friends  for  life.  We  need  to  assess  the 
work  at  a future  time,  when  we  can  know 
how  many  students  graduated  from  college 
and  know  what  they  are  doing  with  their 
lives.  Many  of  the  students  talked  of  go- 
ing back  home  to  the  reservation  after 
graduation  to  help  their  people.  I believe 
many  will.... 

Boulder  Meeting  Right  Sharing  Group 
is  working  with  Gerald  One  Feather,  a for- 
mer tribal  chairman  and  now  a leader  in 
Oglala,  a traditional  community  on  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation.  Gerald  has  been  an 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  staff 
person  for  the  South  Dakota  Program  for 
ten  years.  AFSC  has  had  programs  in 
South  Dakota  since  the  1950s.  Today  the 
work  includes  sovereignty  issues,  commu- 
nity building,  housing,  youth  and  educa- 
tion. There  are  many  issues  that  Gerald 
has  identified  that  need  to  be  addressed 
and  the  Right  Sharing  Group  is  in  the  early 
stages  of  building  a relationship  with  the 
community.  It  helped  rebuild  the  facilities 
for  a campground  last  spring.  It  is  our 
hope  to  continue  to  strengthen  this  rela- 
tionship by  assisting  with  the  construction 
of  log  homes  in  Oglala.  We  have  been  a 
resource  in  setting  up  a Montessori  school 
in  Oglala  because  the  community  believes 


the  Montessori  educational  sys- 
tem is  most  compatible  with  the 
Lakota  way  of  teaching  their 
children.  Some  members  of  the 
Right  Sharing  Group  have  exper- 
tise in  banking  and  financial  mat- 
ters; building  housing  requires 
prospective  owners  to  have  ac- 
cess to  a financial  system.  There 
are  not  credit  unions  or  banks  on 
the  reservation  in  Pine  Ridge. 
While  Right  Sharing  is  focussed 
on  the  community  of  Oglala,  we 
hope  that  what  we  are  doing  can 
be  a model  for  Quakers  to  adopt 
for  other  communities  in  Pine 
Ridge.  With  that  in  mind,  some 
of  us  attended  Nebraska  Yearly 
Meeting  in  early  June  to  share 
our  experiences.  Some  of  us  also 
attended  a Called  Meeting  of 
Friends  Working  on  Indian  Is- 
sues in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  at  the 
end  of  April.... 

[For  the  Plenary  Statement  of 
this  Gathering,  see  Friends  Bulletin,  July- 
August,  1999,  p.  8.  See  also  the  June, 
1999,  issue  for  a description  of  Friends' 
work  among  Native  peoples.] 

Right  Sharing 
Among  the  Lakota 

By  Mary  Downton 

Boulder  Meeting 

The  intent  of  Boulder  Meeting’s  Right 
Sharing  Committee  is  to  work  for  a 
fairer  distribution  of  access  to  resources 
within  the  world  community  and  to  en- 
courage intercultural  understanding. 

The  main  focus  of  the  committee  is 
on  its  work  with  the  Lakota  people  of  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Da- 
kota. The  work  includes  developing  per- 
sonal relationships,  learning  from  each 
other,  offering  our  services,  and  providing 
help  when  it  is  requested.  The  committee 
encourages  other  Friends  and  Meeting 
attendees  to  participate  in  these  activities, 
and  will  call  upon  them  for  help  when 
particular  skills  are  needed. 

In  addition,  the  committee  serves  as 
liaison  to  the  Right  Sharing  of  World  Re- 
sources (RSWR)  program,  a nationwide 
Friends  organization  which  has  similar 
goals  and  supports  grassroots  projects  in 
developing  countries. 
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In  1997,  the  committee  chose  to  fo- 
cus on  working  with  Pine  Ridge  Reserva- 
tion. Our  first  activities  involved  encour- 
aging the  Senior  Young  Friends  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  IMYM-AFSC  Joint  Serv- 
ice Project  at  Pine  Ridge  that  summer. 
We  put  on  a fund-raiser  luncheon 
(serving  native  American  foods)  to  help 
fund  the  trip  for  two  adults  and  two 
Young  Friends. 

Early  in  1998,  we  met  with  Gerald 
One  Feather  (a  Lakota  tribal  elder  from 
Pine  Ridge  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
AFSC  Central  Region)  to  learn  about  his 
projects  and  goals  for  his  community. 
We  asked  how  we  could  help;  he  gave 
suggestions  and  asked  for  a list  of  our 
skills.  In  April,  several  of  us  visited  the 
reservation  to  meet  with  Gerald  and  some 
of  his  associates.  Their  suggestions  led  to 
a number  of  activities.  Two  members 
gathered  information  about  how  to  start  a 
banking  facility  or  credit  union  on  the  res- 
ervation; others  set  up  contacts  between 
Pine  Ridge  representatives  and  the  Indian 
Law  Clinic  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 
At  Gerald’s  request,  Friends  from  Boulder 
and  Fort  Collins  renovated  the  Lakeside 
Campground  near  Oglala.  In  the  fall,  we 


Native  American  Affairs  that  spring.  We 
shared  our  information  with  Boulder 
Friends  at  a Program  Hour  in  August. 

On  June  4,  a series  of  tornadoes 
struck  the  community  of  Oglala,  seriously 
damaging  approximately  100  houses. 
Many  people  were  left  homeless,  living 
much  of  the  summer  in  tents  or  school 
buildings.  Two  of  our  members  had 
planned  to  lead  a two-week  summer  Arts 
Camp  at  Lone  Man  School  in  Oglala,  and 
Gerald  encouraged  them  to  come  in  spite 
of  the  crisis.  About  40  students  and  sev- 
eral reservation  teachers  attended  the  Arts 
Camp  in  July  1999.  The  Boulder  Meeting 
collected  large  quantities  of  household 
items  for  the  tornado  victims. 

Currently,  the  committee  is  looking 
for  ways  to  help  spur  economic  develop- 
ment on  the  reservation.  We  are  continu- 
ing to  learn  about  the  many  social,  legal, 
and  political  problems  that  confront  Na- 
tive Americans.  We  have  found  that  it 
takes  time  to  develop  relationships  with 
people  on  the  reservation.  We  are  recog- 
nizing the  need  to  learn  and  understand 
before  we  can  really  help.D 


raised  $2500  in  donations  to  enable  a La- 
kota woman  to  attend  the  U.N.  Indigenous 
Rights  meeting  in  Geneva. 

In  1999,  we  set  a goal  to  educate  our- 
selves on  Native  American  issues  through 
reading,  discussions,  and  meeting  with 
Indian  people  in  our  area.  Five  of  us  at- 
tended the  national  Friends  Gathering  on 


Jim  Cypser,  Bob  Stuckland,  and  Sarah  Hartzell — 
Digging  hole  for  a latrine  at  the  Lakeside  Camp- 
ground on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 


Wa  Iking  the  Ways  of  Peace 


By  Claire  Gorfinkel 

Orange  Grove  Meeting 

It  was  cold,  bone-chilling  cold,  in  the 
desert  at  midnight  as  the  calendar 
rolled  from  1999  to  2000,  yet  450  people 
chose  to  spend  their  millennial  New 
Year’s  Eve  shivering,  praying,  singing, 
and  risking  arrest  to  show  their  opposition 
to  the  United  States’  continuing  prepara- 
tion for  nuclear  war. 

We  came  from  Baltimore  and  Chi- 
cago, Japan  and  Canada,  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, Oregon,  California,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  of  course  Nevada,  gath- 
ering from  Thursday,  December  29th  to 
Sunday,  January  2nd,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Nevada  Desert  Experience  or  NDE, 
under  the  monstrous  shadows  of  the  gam- 
bling casinos  in  downtown  Las  Vegas  for 
Millennium  2000  “Walking  the  Ways  of 
Peace.”  We  included  toddlers,  teenagers, 
twenty-somethings,  the  middle-aged  and 
the  elderly,  and  we  openly  articulated  the 


faith  traditions  that  guided  us:  Native 
American  and  Wiccan,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  Jewish,  Muslim,  Buddhist 
and  Hindu. 

I counted  six  PYM  Friends  (Nancy 
Lynch  from  Santa  Barbara,  Trudy  and 
Chuck  Freidel  from  Inland  Valley,  Mark 
Koenig  from  Chico,  Dan  Richards  from 
Reno,  and  Andy  Liberman  from  Santa 
Monica)  as  well  as  Ann  Bishop  and  Feme 
Hayes,  two  active  AFSC  Southern  Cali- 
fornia volunteers  and  committee  mem- 
bers. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Jonathan 
Schell  exhorted  us  to  build  a movement 
for  abolition  of  all  nuclear  weapons.  On 
Friday  we  gathered  in  plenary  sessions 
and  workshops  to  build  our  awareness  of 
different  faith  traditions’  commitment  to 
work  for  peace,  and  then  to  study  inten- 
sively the  US’s  continuing  program  of 
nuclear  weapons  construction  and  stock- 
piling, and  its  terrible  economic,  environ- 
mental, health  and  political  effects. 


Although  President  Clinton  signed 
the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  in 
September  1996  it  still  has  not  been  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate,  and  the  United  States 
has  embarked  on  the  Stockpile  Steward- 
ship and  Management  (SSM)  program  to 
continue  to  upgrade  and  test  all  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  nuclear  arsenal.  “Sub- 
critical”  tests  still  take  place  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site,  on  Native  American  land,  in  the 
desert  65  miles  from  downtown  Las  Ve- 
gas. 

By  Friday  night  we  were  singing,  eat- 
ing, dancing,  talking  and  praying  together, 
lifting  our  spirits  and  our  determination  to 
make  our  opposition  visible.  Joyce  Holly- 
day  (of  Sojourners  Magazine  and  Witness 
for  Peace),  Dan  Berrigan  and  others 
helped  make  the  connections  between  nu- 
clear weapons  and  economic  injustice,  the 
work  of  the  WTO  demonstrations  in  Seat- 
tle, pervasive  violence  around  the  globe 
and  the  hope  that  keeps  us  going.  Then 
(“Ways  of  Peace"  continued  on  page  6) 
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(“Ways  of  Peace"  continued  from  page  5) 
we  caravaned  away  from  the  bright  lights 
of  Las  Vegas  into  the  pitch  dark  of  the 
desert. 

Still  more  than  400  strong,  we  gath- 
ered around  a campfire  for  a poem  by 
Tagore  read  by  the  actor  Martin  Sheen, 
and  a blessing  by  Bishop  Thomas  Gum- 
bleton.  Then  we  lit  our  individual  candles 
from  the  central  flame,  and  slowly 
walked,  two  by  two,  down  the  half-mile 
path  to  the  test  site.  Everyone  seemed  to 
affirm:  there  was  no  place  we  would 
rather  be  on  this  particular  New  Year’s 
Eve  than  stumbling  in  the  dark  and  the 
cold,  with  the  stars  overhead  and  candles 
lighting  the  path,  weaving  and  wending 
our  way,  lending  our  spirits,  our  time  and 
our  bodies  to  the  goal  of  a future  without 
nuclear  weapons. 

As  we  walked,  someone  called  out: 
“It’s  12:01.  Happy  New  Year.  The  new 
millennium  has  started.  We  are  walking 
the  ways  of  peace.” 

We  assembled  at  the  line,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  Facing  us 
were  members  of  the  Nye  County  Sher- 
iffs Department  warning:  “If  you  step 
across  this  line,  you  risk  arrest  for  tres- 
passing on  government  property.”  We 
explained  that  we  were  not  trespassing. 
“This  is  Native  American  land  and  we 
received  both  permits  and  encouragement 
from  the  Western  Shoshone  people  to  en- 
ter onto  the  land  to  oppose  the  weapons 
testing.”  In  clusters  of  ten  and  twenty  we 
walked  across  the  line  to  have  our  candles 
taken  away,  be  frisked  for  ‘contraband’ 
and  sent  to  a fenced-off  area  to  wait  until 
all  those  who  wished  to  cross  the  line  had 
done  so. 

It  was  cold!  It  was  cold,  but  approxi- 
mately 180  women  and  150  men  crossed 
the  line  on  New  Year’s  Eve.  Our  spirits 
were  high  and  we  sang  to  keep  warm  - 
everything  from  “Don’t  Fence  Me  In”  and 
protest  songs  from  the  Civil  Rights  and 
anti-war  movements  to  show  tunes  and 
old  favorites  from  earlier  generations. 

The  Sheriff’s  deputies  were  friendly 
as  they  wrote  out  our  individual  citations 
and  released  us  back  to  our  candle- 
bearing compatriots  still  waiting  for  us 
several  hours  later  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line.  Then  we  walked  back  to  waiting 
vans,  cars  and  tents  to  try  to  warm  up  and 
catch  a little  sleep. 

For  some  of  us,  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  of  2000  began  in  the  still  dark 
with  the  sound  of  a Native  American 


drum,  which  called  us  to  a campfire  in  the 
desert.  There  we  joined  in  a circle  led  by 
Corbin  Harney,  Shoshone  spiritual  leader. 
We  danced  and  chanted  and  said  our  own 
personal  prayers  as  we  waited  for  the  sun 
to  rise.  The  Native  People  blessed  us  with 
traditional  chants,  smoke  and  ash,  smudge 
and  fragrant  greens,  and  in  a moment  of 
quiet  reflection  I silently  sang  the  Shehe- 
kianu,  the  Jewish  prayer  which  thanks  God 
for  blessing  us,  for  sustaining  us,  for  bring- 
ing us  to  this  precious  day. 

The  weekend  witness  continued  with 
Catholic  Masses — one  led  by  the  young 
people — additional  strategizing  workshops, 
and  leafleting  the  tourists  on  “the  strip”  in 
downtown  Las  Vegas.  It  concluded  on  into 
Sunday  with  further  reflections  and  closing 


By  Nancy  Lynch 

Santa  Barbara  Friends  Meeting 

About  18  vigilers  gathered  for  public, 
witness  and  a press  conference  two 
hours  before  the  January  18  missile 
launching  from  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base.  The  missile  was  the  “killer”  in  a test 
of  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System. 
Vigilers  included  Friends  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara Meeting,  Central  Coast  Preparative 
Meeting,  Marloma/Long  Beach  Meeting 
Conejo  Valley  Worship  Group  and  wit- 
nesses from  several  other  peace  groups. 
The  test  was  a total  failure. 

William  Jefferson  Clinton  is  planning 
to  announce  a decision  on  full  funding 
($12.7  billion)  for  deployment  of  this  sys- 
tem in  June.  This  country  has  already 
spent  $120  billion  on  space  weapons  since 
Star  Wars  was  first  proposed.  This  BMD 
is  supposedly  needed  to  defend  against 
‘rogue’  nations  (e.g.,  Iraq  and  North  Ko- 
rea) but  is  actually  the  beginning  of  an  at- 
tempt by  the  U.S.  military  to  control  all  of 
the  space  around  the  planet  Earth.  In  a 
press  release  dated  January  18,  2000, 
Bruce  Gagnon  states,  “Contracts  are  now 
under  way  to  have  Lockheed  Martin,  Boe- 
ing, and  TRW  develop  space-based  laser 
weapons  that  would  be  the  follow-on  tech- 
nology to  BMD.” 

You  can  help.  Write  the  president 
now. 

There  is  one  more  test  scheduled  be- 
fore the  president  makes  up  his  mind. 


ceremonies.  We  went  home  fired  up  with 
renewed  commitment  to  work  for  peace 
and  justice  in  our  home  communities,  en- 
flamed  with  the  spirit  of  Native  Peoples  to 
see  the  wholeness  of  all  creation,  and 
warmed  by  the  shared  light  of  each  person 
whose  candle  helped  to  challenge  the 
darkness  of  the  nuclear  weapons  industry. 

The  Nevada  Desert  Experience  plans 
ongoing  witnesses  and  protest  demonstra- 
tions at  the  Test  Site  typically  at  Lent, 
Mother’s  Day  and  in  August  to  com- 
memorate the  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  For  further  information  contact 
them  at  PO  Box  46645,  Las  Vegas,  Ne- 
vada, 89114-6645,  (702)  646-4814  or  e- 
mail  nde@igc.org.  □ 


Would  you — could  you  come  to  witness 
at  Vandenberg  in  late  April  or  early  May? 
To  get  on  the  alert  list,  call  Nancy  Lynch 
at  805-966-9358  or  Anne  Friend  at  323- 
737-3256  (email:  BuffNGN@pacbell. 

net).  Ask  your  meeting  to  become  a spon- 
sor. Friends  have  witnessed  at  Vanden- 
berg for  more  than  30  years.  Let’s  be  sure 
to  be  there  as  long  as  we  are  needed. 

Friends  have  a long  history  at  Van- 
denberg. In  a note  Franklin  Zahn  wrote 
me,  he  states,  “I  well  remember  an  all 
night  Easter  vigil  at  the  Vandenberg  gate 
in  a cold  wind.  Must  have  been  50  of  us, 
all  Quakers,  organized  by  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  plus  one  or  two  earlier  peace 
groups  meeting  in  Lompoc  under  the 
PYM  Clerk!... The  base  was  new  then  and 
Friends  were  much  concerned  about  the 
new  missiles  that  could  exterminate  the 
world.”  That  vigil  would  have  been  in  the 
early  nineteen  sixties. 

In  1984,  Ned  Van  Valkenburg  of 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting  organized  a two- 
month  24-hour-a-day  vigil  at  the  main 
gate.  The  next  year,  Santa  Barbara  and 
Santa  Cruz  Meetings  decided  to  hold  vig- 
ils on  August  6th  and  9th,  but  the  Air 
Force  fenced  off  the  base  entrance  and 
warned  them  that  any  vigilers  on  the  pub- 
lic road,  California  State  Highway  1, 
would  be  arrested.  The  vigils  were  held 
on  the  road  across  from  the  gates.  The 
vigilers  were  arrested. 

(“Star  Wars"  continued  on  page  7) 
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("Stars  Wars"  continued  from  page  6) 

In  1989  after  17  attempted  vigils  and 
148  arrests,  after  one  court  case  was  dis- 
missed, and  after  a suit  was  filed  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Air 
Force  conceded  that  citizens  have  a right 
of  free  speech  including  a right  to  vigil  on 
the  highway  right  of  way.  Santa  Barbara 
Meeting  continued  to  sponsor  vigils  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  days  for  a num- 
ber of  years. 

On  October  2,  1999,  the  first  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  (BMD)  System  test  was 
conducted  using  missiles  launched  from 


Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  and  from  the 
Kwajalein  Atoll  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Bruce  Gagnon  of  the  Global  Network 
Against  Weapons  and  Nuclear  Power  in 
Space  organized  a witness  against  the  test. 
Participants  came  from  communities  from 
Los  Angeles  to  San  Luis  Obispo  and  in- 
cluded a number  of  Friends.  The  test  was 
originally  claimed  as  a success;  however 
it  was  recently  revealed  that  there  were 
major  problems  and  it  could  be  consid- 
ered only  a partial  success. 

I have  seen  the  Phoenix  of  Star  Wars 
rising  into  the  sky  from  Vandenberg  Air 


Force  Base.  This  resurrection  will  cost  us 
dearly — more  homelessness,  more  chil- 
dren in  poverty,  more  violence  and  de- 
spair. It  will  mean  the  abrogation  of  the 
1972  ABM  Treaty,  Salt  II  Treaty,  and  the 
1967  United  Nations  Outer  Space  Treaty. 
It  will  probably  begin  a new  arms  race  in 
space,  led  by  the  United  States,  attempt- 
ing to  control  the  world  with  military 
might  in  space  rather  than  by  building 
international  peace.  We  must  do  all  we 
can  to  keep  outer  space  free  of  weapons 
and  open  to  exploration  and  productive 
research.  □ 


By  Becca  Renk 
Sandpoint  Friends  Meeting 

[Becca  Renk  is  currently  completing  her 
final  semester  at  Earlham  College  in 
Richmond,  Indiana,  where  she  is  major- 
ing in  Peace  and  Global  Studies  and 
Spanish.] 

Last  summer  I spent  nearly  three 
months  outside  of  Managua,  Nicara- 
gua, living  and  working  with  Jubilee 
House  Community  (JHC).  It  was  a won- 
derful opportunity  for  me  and  I feel  in- 
credibly blessed  to  have  been  able  to 
spend  so  much  time  down  there  and  to  be 
able  to  share  my  experiences  with  you. 

JHC  is  an  ecumenical  Christian  com- 
munity non-profit  organization  with  eight 
permanent  members  and  a Nicaraguan 
staff  of  twenty  (some  of  you  may  have 
met  Pat  and  Kathy  Floerke  during  their 
speaking  tour  last  fall).  They  moved  to 
Nicaragua  in  1994  from  North  Carolina 
where  they  ran  homeless  and  battered 
women’s  shelters  for  fifteen  years.  JHC’s 
project  in  Nicaragua  is  called  the  Center 
for  Development  in  Central  America  and 
it  focuses  on  five  main  areas  of  develop- 
ment: sustainable  agriculture,  microenter- 
prise, appropriate  technology,  health  care 
and  education.  Since  Hurricane  Mitch  hit 
Nicaragua  in  November  of  1998,  how- 
ever, JHC  has  been  doing  mostly  emer- 
gency relief  work.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
hurricane,  1300  families  (about  15,000 
people)  were  placed  in  a resettlement 
camp  just  up  the  road  from  JHC.  This 
community,  called  Nueva  Vida  or  New 
Life,  is  where  I spent  most  of  my  time  this 
summer. 


Becca  and  friends  in  Nicaragua 


Most  of  the  people  in  Nueva  Vida 
used  to  live  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ma- 
nagua and  many,  though  not  all,  lost  their 
homes  to  flooding.  It  is  the  largest  hurri- 
cane resettlement  camp  in  Nicaragua  and 
had  already  been  planned  before  the  hurri- 
cane. The  Nicaraguan  government  had 
plans  to  relocate  the  poor  of  Managua  in 
order  to  make  room  for  new  hotels  and 
other  international  development  Hurricane 
Mitch  only  allowed  them  to  do  it  more 
quickly  and  with  less  resistance.  The  peo- 
ple were  taken  out  to  an  empty  cow  pasture 
outside  the  city  and  told  that  if  they  re- 
turned to  their  homes  they  would  be  ar- 
rested. They  were  allotted  10  X 15’  plots 


per  family  and  the  mayor’s  office  pro- 
vided them  with  a sheet  of  black  plastic 
and  four  poles  with  which  to  start  their 
new  lives.  There  was  no  prepared  infra- 
structure. The  residents  dug  latrines,  pi- 
rated electricity  to  their  homes  and  the 
government  has  finally  installed  water 
spigots  on  most  blocks  in  the  community. 
When  I was  down  there  nearly  eight 
months  later,  the  majority  of  the  people 
were  still  living  in  some  kind  of  impro- 
vised shelter  of  plastic  and  scrap  metal. 

Most  people  in  Nueva  Vida  used  to 
fish  in  the  lake  or  work  as  venders  in  the 
("New  Life  in  Nicaragua”  continued  on  page  8) 
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(“New  Life  in  Nicaragua”  continued  from  page  7) 
market  in  Managua.  As  a result  of  the  hur- 
ricane, they  have  lost  not  only  their 
homes,  but  their  livelihoods  as  well.  Be- 
cause Nueva  Vida  is  located  outside  of  the 
city,  it  is  difficult  and  often  costly  to  travel 
into  the  city  center  to  work.  Jobs  are 
scarce,  and  people  are  finding  it  hard  to 
keep  their  families  fed.  Malnutrition  is  just 
one  of  the  problems  seen  in  Nueva  Vida  - 
with  little  protection  from  rain,  dust  and 
mud,  asthma,  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
are  common,  Jubilee  House  Community 
tries  to  work  in  Nueva  Vida  with  a vision 
toward  the  future,  but  as  you  may  imagine, 
it’s  difficult  to  do  when  people  are  dying. 
JHC  has  hired  four  community  organizers 
to  work  with  each  neighborhood,  holding 
block  elections  to  elect  community  leaders 
and  working  with  the  residents  to  priori- 
tize needs.  The  people  of  Nueva  Vida  had 
not  lived  together  before  they  came  from 
all  over  Managua,  and  in  times  of  such 
desperate  need,  it’s  difficult  for  them  to 
trust  people  whom  they  don't  know. 

While  I was  in  Nicaragua,  I worked  in 
Nueva  Vida  on  many  projects.  With  mate- 
rials from  US  AID  and  the  work  of  resi- 
dents and  volunteers  from  the  US,  we  put 
up  125  provisional  shelters  in  three  weeks. 
Each  shelter  has  a metal  roof  and  is 
wrapped  in  special  plastic  to  keep  out  the 
sun  and  rain.  While  it  was  frustrating  to 
be  putting  up  only  provisional  shelters  so 
long  after  the  hurricane,  it  was  also  satis- 
fying to  see  so  much  improvement  in  such 
a short  period  of  time. 

I also  did  translation  for  medical  clin- 
ics held  by  delegations  from  the  US  and 
helped  run  a pharmacy  out  of  the  house, 
filling  prescriptions  for  people  who  could- 
n’t afford  the  medicine  they  needed.  I’m 
happy  to  say  that  since  I have  left,  JHC 
has  opened  up  a clinic  in  Nueva  Vida. 
Though  they  are  still  working  on  getting  a 
piece  of  land  to  build  a permanent  clinic, 
they  have  hired  a Nicaraguan  doctor  and 
two  staff  who  see  an  average  of  25  pa- 
tients daily. 

By  far  the  most  important  work  I did 
in  Nicaragua,  however,  was  simply  talking 
with  the  people  of  Nueva  Vida.  Hearing 
about  their  lives  has  changed  me  forever: 
my  friend  Bemarda,  abandoned  by  her 
husband,  who  takes  in  washing  to  feed  her 
eight  children;  Ivana,  who  was  given  a 
new  roof  by  an  aid  agency  and  sold  it  to 
put  food  on  the  table;  Maria,  the  hardest 
worker  I have  ever  met,  who  took  turns 
sleeping  on  the  floor  with  her  ten  children 


and  who  once  told  me,  “I  never  thought 
that  I would  suffer  so  much  in  my  life, 
Becca.  Never.”  Yet  somehow,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  suffering,  life  goes  on. 

Since  I left  Nicaragua  at  the  end  of 
July,  the  situation  in  Nueva  Vida  has 
changed  significantly.  Though  there  is 
still  a staggering  amount  of  work  to  do, 
many  residents  now  have  cement  block 
houses.  There  are  also  a lot  more  people 
in  Nueva  Vida — heavy  rains  last  fall  led 
to  severe  flooding  of  the  lake  and  500 
more  families  have  been  tacked  on  to  the 
already  crowded  settlement.  School  starts 
next  week,  but  there  are  few  teachers  and 
even  fewer  supplies.  JHC’s  work  contin- 
ues, but  is  still  set  back  by  misfortune. 
There  was  a fire  last  week  in  which  they 
lost  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  do- 
nated medicines  and  supplies.  Though  I 


am  far  away,  I feel  very  connected  to  the 
people  of  Nueva  Vida  and  to  JHC.  These 
past  few  months,  I have  come  to  feel  that  I 
have  an  obligation  to  the  people  of  Nueva 
Vida — not  only  to  tell  their  story,  but  also 
to  return  to  them.  I plan  to  go  back  to 
Nicaragua  after  I graduate  from  Earlham 
in  May. 

Thank  you  all  so  much  for  allowing 
me  to  share  my  story  with  you,  and  for 
your  constant  love  and  support.  If  you’d 
like  more  information  about  JHC,  their 
projects,  donations,  or  volunteer  opportu- 
nities, you  can  email  them  at 
jhc@nsl. sdnnic.org. ni  or  write  them  at: 
Jubliee  House  Community 
MGA:  150 
PO  Box  025362 
Miami,  FL  33102-5362 


Simplicity  and  Service 


By  Mike  Gray 
IMYM/AFSC  Joint  Service 
Project  Coordinator 

It  was  a clear,  crisp,  Autumn 
morning  in  the  Sierra 
Madres.  Tomas  Clark  and  I 
were  riding  horseback  to  his 
beanfield  as  the  sun  rose  over 
the  next  mesa.  Last  summer,  I 
had  watched  Tomas  make  a 
new  plough,  using  newly  whit- 
tled oak  and  the  iron  parts  from 
the  old  one,  then  hook  it  up  to  a 
mule  and  follow  it  through  the 
rocky  field.  He  had  invited  me 
back  to  help  harvest  the  beans 
he  had  planted.  I spent  two  weeks  in  the 
Sierras  on  that  project. 

Now,  I’m  thinking  how  it  is  so  often 
easier  to  see  how  to  apply  the  lessons  of 
the  Quaker  testimonies  to  the  lives  of  oth- 
ers than  it  is  for  us  to  put  them  into  prac- 
tice in  our  own  lives.  Our  communities, 
societies,  economies  and  lives  are  too 
complexly  interconnected  for  us  to  disen- 
gage without  a struggle.  I find  that  in  most 
of  the  communities  where  the  Joint  Serv- 
ice Project  visits,  the  people  are  much 
closer  to  the  simplicity  that  I aspire  to.  By 
learning  about  their  lives,  I learn  about  my 
own. 

But  there  is  a difference  between  us. 
While  I am  inspired  by  their  lives,  they 


often  aspire  to  what  they  think  my  life  is. 
They  have  learned  about  my  life  through 
television.  They  want  a house  and  a car 
and  a house  and  a car  for  each  of  their 
children  and  more  than  enough  to  eat  . 
They  want  the  same  American  Dream  that 
television  made  me  want  until  I realized  I 
didn’t  really  want  it.  Because,  if  everyone 
had  all  of  that,  all  at  once... 

So,  in  La  Mesa,  Tomas  was  talking 
about  getting  his  own  tractor  to  work  his 
fields.  I was  telling  him  about  the  Amish 
farmers  who  had  chosen  to  stay  with  the 
old  ways.  Tomas  told  me  it  had  only  been 
five  years  since  the  first  truck  was  owned 
in  his  community.  Now  every  family  on 
the  mesa  has  one  or  access  to  one.  He 
demonstrated  how  it  had  already  revolu- 
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tionized  bean  farming.  Before,  everyone 
flailed  their  beans  with  a heavy  stick. 
Now,  they  drive  back  and  forth  over  them 
with  a truck.  He  believes  a tractor  will  be 
just  as  revolutionary. 

In  the  last  five  years,  the  automobile, 
electricity  from  solar  panels  and  water  that 
comes  out  of  a faucet  rather  than  a bucket 
have  all  appeared  in  La  Mesa.  This  repeats 
the  experience  we  have  had  in  nearby 
Trigo  Moreno,  where  we  have  been  doing 
workcamps  since  1996.  There  was  no  car 
in  that  village  in  1996.  There  were  no  solar 
panels  then  and  fewer  than  one  third  of  the 
houses  had  water  piped  to  them.  Now,  eve- 
ryone has  a light  bulb,  most  families  have 
a truck  and  after  our  next  workcamp,  every 
house  should  have  a water  faucet. 

Change  is  happening  swiftly  in  Mex- 
ico, especially  in  the  rural  areas.  It  is  hap- 
pening so  swiftly  that  everyone  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  change  is  necessary  and 
inevitably  for  the  better.  So  there  is  no  bet- 
ter time  than  now  for  Friends  to  be  there, 
encouraging  people  to  ask  whether  change 
is  always  for  the  better. 

More  importantly,  we  need  to  be  there 
to  ask  ourselves  these  questions.  I am  most 
recently  challenged  by  a problem  posed  by 
Humberto  in  the  village  of  Punta  Chueca 
last  Autumn.  Punta  Chueca  sits  on  a spit  of 
land  jutting  into  the  Sea  of  Cortez.  The 
Seris  who  live  there  were  nomadic,  hunter- 
gatherers  until  the  second  half  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  They  still  depend  on  the  Sea 
for  about  half  their  income.  They  have  an 
interest  in  keeping  it  clean. 

The  well  in  Punta  Chueca  started 
drawing  in  salt  water,  so  it  was  shut  down. 
Now,  water  is  hauled  from  Kino  Bay  in 
trucks.  There  is  no  water  for  flush  toilets. 
There  are  some  pit  latrines  at  some  homes, 
but  these  bring  a danger  of  contamination 
to  the  shallow  water  table.  There  is  no  la- 


Mike  Gray  started  attending  Friends’  Meet- 
ing in  Midland,  TX  in  1982.  He  has  worked 
with  youth  in  First  Day  School,  South  Central 
Yearly  Meeting  programs  and  at  the  annual 
Gatherings  of  Friends  General  Conference 
before  beginning  work  with  the  IMYM-AFSC 
Joint  Service  Project  in  1994. 

He  has  worked  as  a janitor,  a carpenter,  a 
farmer,  a gardener,  a cowboy  and  a heavy- 
equipment  operator  before  graduating  from 
Colorado  State  University  with  a Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Liberal  Arts  with  a concentration  in 
the  Social  Sciences  in  1997.  At  that  time,  co- 
ordinating the  Joint  Service  Project  became 
his  full-time  avocation. 

He  is  currently  a member  of  the  Fort 
Collins  (CO)  Friends  Meeting,  and  sojourning 
in  Tucson,  AX. 


trine  of  any  kind  at  Humberto’s  house. 
That  is  the  true  simplicity  of  the  nomads, 
but  it  is  not  a healthy  or  sustainable  ap- 
proach for  a growing  community. 

So,  I agreed  to  search  the  literature. 
With  the  help  and  advice  of  friends,  per- 
maculture  groups  and  the  environmental 
science  class  at  Vail  Charter  High  School, 
I looked  at  toilet  options  from  around  the 
world.  I presented  the  options  to  Hum- 
berto. We  agreed  on  a simple  design  for  a 
composting  toilet.  I agreed  to  bring  a 
group  down  in  February  to  build  it.  He 
agreed  to  have  his  family  use  it  and  to  al- 
low us  to  study  it  as  a demonstration  proj- 
ect. 

In  a nutshell,  this  is  the  way  the  Joint 
Service  Project  works.  Whether  it  is  the 
water  system  in  Trigo  Moreno,  sustainable 
dryland  farming  in  La  Mesa  de  Abajo,  la- 
trines in  Punta  Chueca  or  housing  for  the 
Oglala  Nation,  it  is  a collaborative  effort 
to  solve  a community  problem  in  the  sim- 
plest manner.  And  I have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  about  my  religion  from  friends  like 
Tomas  and  Humberto. 

Then,  I have  to  examine  my  life  with 
that  extra  measure  of  light  shining  on  it.  I 
have  to  examine  my  relationship  to  the 
flush  toilet  and  the  automobile.  I have  to 
ask  myself  what  the  next  step  toward 
equality  might  be.  That  is  when  the  work 
gets  hard. 

For  more  information  about  the 
AFSC/IMYM  Joint  Service  Project,  con- 
tact Mike  Gray,  3331  N Wilson,  Tucson, 
AZ  85719.  Phone:  520-326-3589.  E-mail: 
afsc-imym-jsp  @ worldnet.att.  net. 


Friendly  News 

Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  An- 
nual Session  has  changed  dates  and 
locations  to  provide  access  to  all  parts  of 
the  Annual  Session  for  all  Friends  of  all 
abilities.  Oregon  State  University  in 
Corvallis  will  be  the  location  of  the 
NYPM  July  20-23,  2000. 

The  decision  to  change  to  Corvallis 
from  Pacific  University  in  Forest  Grove 
was  considered  by  Steering  Committee’s 
Annual  Session  1999  and  in  November 
following  a detailed  report  from  the  Ad 
Hoc  Access  Committee  which  visited  both 
campuses  and  met  with  campus  confer- 
ence coordinators. 

Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting’s  semi- 
annual gathering  of  meetings  throughout 
Oregon  will  also  be  one  weekend  later 
than  expected  as  Sky  Camp  is  available 
May  13  and  14,  2000.  The  outdoor  camp 
is  east  of  Eugene.  Corvallis  and  Salem 
Meetings  are  the  planning  committee  for 
this  gathering. 

Eugene  Friends  Meeting  has  surveyed 
member  volunteer  and  paid  talents  to  es- 
tablish a Friends  Care  Co-op  led  by  Karen 
Lundblad  and  Lucy  Mclver.  The  co-op  is 
a way  to  help  each  other  with  health  care 
issues  and  similar  needs. 

Eugene  Friends  Fall  team  studies 
weekly  sessions  centered  on  the  book 
Earth  and  Spirit:  The  Spiritual  Dimen- 
sions of  the  Environmental  Crisis  edited 
by  Fritz  Hull.  Two  Oregon  Friends  writ- 
ers were  honored  this  fall.  William  Ash- 
worth, Rogue  Valley  Friends  Meeting, 
was  awarded  the  Frances  Fielleo  Victor 
Award  for  Literary  Nonfiction  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  Oregon  Book  Awards 
in  Portland.  Ashworth’s  environmental 
book  is  The  Left  Hand  of  Eden.  Cynthia 
Black  was  honored  at  a dessert  for  chil- 
dren and  adults  at  Eugene  Friends  in  No- 
vember to  celebrate  the  publication  of  Ar- 
tisans Around  the  World , six  books  for 
which  Ms.  Black  did  research,  created  art 
projects,  did  photography,  and  shared  text 
writing.  Ms.  Black’s  daughter,  Carrie, 
was  a help  to  her  in  the  project. 

Salem  Friends  Meeting  has  begun 
outings  for  teens  to  involve  high  school, 
(“Friendly  News"  continued  on  page  10) 


Picture  at  left  is  from  a pamphlet  entitled  If 
John  Woolman  Were  Among  Us:  Reflections 
on  the  Ecology  of  Flush  Toilets  and  Motor 
Vehicles  by  Keith  Helmuth.  Canadian 
Quaker  Pamphlet  No.  32.  Argenta,  BC,  Can- 
ada: Argenta  Friends  Press,  1989. 
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( “ Friendly  News, " continued  from  page  9) 
middle  school  and  college  students  in  the 
Meeting  Youth  programs.  These  have 
included  a sleepover  at  the  Salem  Meet- 
inghouse and  a winter  ski-weekend  and 
neighborhood  Christmas  Caroling.  Salem 
Friends  have  also  participated  in  Alterna- 
tives to  Violence  Training  at  the  Federal 
Correction  Center  at  Sheridan,  Oregon, 
about  25  miles  west  of  Salem. 

Marge  Abbott  has  returned  from 
Woodbrooke  as  Friend  in  Residence,  and 
along  with  Kiera  O’Hara  led  three  ses- 
sions on  worship  and  vocal  ministry.  — 
Carole  Lindell-Ross,  Salem  Meeting. 

Our  thanks  to  Carole  for  all  the  fine 
work  she  has  done  as  Willamette  Quar- 
terly Meeting  correspondent.  Due  to 
family  and  other  obligations,  she  is  no 
longer  able  to  serve. — Editor. 

Opportunities  for  Service 

Want  to  be  a full-time  Quaker  Volun- 
teer in  Boston?  Room,  board,  transpor- 
tation, insurance.  Small  stipend  pro- 
vided. Student  loans  may  be  deferred. 
Anticipated  program  includes  commu- 
nity living,  spiritual,  leadership  develop- 
ment program.  Info:  Quaker  Volunteer 
Service  do  Chris  Parker:  cparker@afsc. 
org,  617-629-7513,  http://www.afsc.org/ 
qvs 

William  Penn  House  is  currently  ac- 
cepting applications  for  our  internship 
positions  for  the  2000-2001 
year.  Don’t  pass  up  this 
unique  opportunity!  Interns 
sought  for  9-12  month  commit- 
ments. For  more  information, 
contact:  Errol  Hess,  William 
Penn  House,  515  East  Capitol 
Street,  SE,  Washington,  DC 
20003-1142.  Phone:  (202)  543- 
5560;  fax:  (202)  543-3814  e- 
mail:  dirpennhouse@pennsnet. 
org 

Volunteer  Internship  at  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center,  a re- 
treat and  conference  center  near 
Santa  Cruz,  CA.  Residential, 
one  year  beginning  August. 

Great  opportunity  to  grow  spiri- 
tually and  work  in  all  areas  of 
this  Quaker  nonprofit.  Moun- 
tains, redwoods,  housing,  sti- 
pend, and  benefits  provided. 
Application  deadline  April  1. 

Read  our  description  of  the  in- 
ternship or  contact  Quaker  Cen- 
ter for  more  information.  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center  Attn: 

Intern  Selection  Committee 
PO  Box  686  Ben  Lomond,  CA 
95005  (831)336-8333 


mail@quakercenter.org 

Catalina  Island  And  Mexico  Projects. 

SCQM/AFSC  Youth  Service  Project  is 
sponsoring  an  environmental  project 
with  the  Catalina  Nature  Conservancy, 
June  24-27.  Cost:  $150.  ($50  deposit 
required  since  there  are  only  14  spaces 
available,  and  they  will  quickly  fill.) 
There  will  also  be  a project  at  Maclovio 
Rojas,  a community  near  Tecate  in  Mex- 
ico, August  12-19.  Cost:  $250.  Financial 
assistance  available.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Anthony  Manousos  at  5238 
Andalucia  Court,  Whittier,  CA  90601.  E- 
mail:  friendsbul@aol.com.  Phone:  652- 
699-5670.  Fax:  562-692-2472. 

Burundi  Trauma  Healing  and  Recon- 
ciliation Center:  Positions  available:  2 
people  interested  in  working  for  Peace 
Team  in  Burundi  for  25  months  begin- 
ning July  1,  2000.  These  international 
team  members  will  work  with  two  Bu- 
rundians in  developing  the  Burundi 
Trauma  Healing  and  Reconciliation  Cen- 
ter, a new  endeavor  to  deal  with  the  con- 
sequences of  years  of  violence  in  Bu- 
rundi, sponsored  by  Burundi  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  and  the  African 
Great  Lakes  Initiative  of  the  Friends 
Peace  Teams  Project.  Six  months  of 
training  in  Africa  including  trauma  heal- 
ing and  reconciliation  work,  Kirundi  (the 
language  of  Burundi),  social,  political, 
religious,  economic  and  historical  back- 
ground of  Burundi.  Application  dead- 


line— April  1,  2000.  For  more  informa- 
tion see  www.quaker.org/fptp/agli,  e-mail 
davidzarembka@juno.com,  call  301/208- 
1862,  or  write  African  Great  Lakes  Initia- 
tive c/o  David  Zarembka,  17734  Larch- 
mont  Terrace,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20877 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  is  spon- 
soring a Young  Friends  Work  Camp  in 
Mexico  City,  late  June — early  July 
2000.  Young  Friends  will  go  to  the  Casa 
de  los  Amigos  in  Mexico  City  for  a work 
camp  and  to  learn  about  the  conditions 
and  challenges  of  the  Mexican  family. 
Expected  cost:  $1100-1500.  Some  schol- 
arships available.  For  more  information, 
contact  Cookie  Caldwell,  1515  Cherry  St, 
Philadelphia  PA  19103. 

For  an  updated  listing  of  volunteer  oppor- 
tunities, both  Quaker  and  non-Quaker,  in 
the  US  and  abroad,  see  www.quaker.org/ 
quakes  (Western  Quaker  Service  Website) 
and  http://www.afsc.org/qic.htm  (Quaker 
Information  Center). 


Friendly  Responses 

Dear  Editor:  In  response  to  the  idea  of 
Friends  General  Conference  on  the  West 
Coast.  Yes,  indeed,  but  that  is  a lot  of 
work.  I attended  FGC  in  Cape  May,  NJ, 
in  1928,  1930,  and  1932.  I was  raised  on 
the  Friends  Intelligencer 
(Hicksite)and  attended 
Germantown  Friends  School 
(Orthodox)  several  years  in 
1930s.  Starting  in  1990,  I have 
taken  two  of  the  children  to 
FGC  when  it  is  in  the  “West,” 
which  means  Minnesota,  Okla- 
homa and  Michigan.  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  is  not  on  our 
schedule  as  a farmer  whose 
main  peach  crop  usually  comes 
in  the  first  two  weeks  of 
August.  FGC  meets  over  the 
July  4 weekend  so  does  not  im- 
pinge so  directly  in  our  farmer’s 
market  fruit  activity.  Besides,  I 
have  wanted  young  people  to 
see  Friends  in  their  larger 
sphere  than  only  where  we  live. 
It  also  provided  an  Amtrak 
view  of  the  country  which  is 
available  in  no  other  way. — 
Samuel  R.  Tyson,  Delta  Meet- 
ing 

Dear  Editor:  Friends  Bulletin 
continues  to  touch,  inspire  and 
awe  me!  Thanks  for  a wonder- 
ful publication.  I also  thor- 

(“ Friendly  Responses"  on  com.  p.  17) 


July  1-8,  2000  • University  of  Rochester  • Rochester,  New  York 


For  complete  information  contact: 
Friends  General  Conference 

1216  Arch  Street,  2B 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 
(215)  561-1700 
E-mail:  gathering@fgcquaker.org 
Web:  http:/ / www.fgcquaker.org/ gathering 
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Quaker  Volunteer  Service  & Witness  Network 


Volume  1,  Issue  4 Winter  2000 

More  than  100  Friends  from  19  Yearly  Meetings  and  other  Friends  associations  and  19  states,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Mexico 
gathered  together  in  Burlington  Meetinghouse,  Burlington,  New  Jersey  April  18-20,  1997  under  the  leading  of  The  Divine  Spirit 
with  a concern  to  expand  opportunities  for  Quaker  volunteer  sen’ice  and  witness.  As  we  worshipped  together  and  shared  our 
visions  and  witness,  we  laid  the  groundwork  for  a North  American  network  to  carry  forward  the  concern  about  Quaker  volunteer 
service  brought  to  us  by  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting.  (From  the  Epistle  of  the  QVSTW  National  Conference) 


“Let  the  hammers  do  the  talking”:  North  Carolina 

Friends  Disaster  Service  —Interview  with  Walter  Shore,  secretary 


North  Carolina  Friends  Disaster  Service  is  funded 
completely  by  donations.  Each  of  the  eight  Quarterly  meetings 
in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  has  a representative  to  FDS 
and  they  discuss  together  what  work  is  needed.  When  there’s 
an  emergency,  all  the  Friends  churches  in  the  yearly  meeting 
are  notified  and  anyone  is  invited  to  join  in  the  planned 
project.  NC  FDS  sees  their  greatest  gift  as  builders  rather  than 
as  a clean-up  group  — they  have  built  130  homes  since  1989. 
They  don’t  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  age,  sex,  nationality, 
race,  or  religion. 

Daily  devotions  are  a part  of  all  projects,  with  a gift  of  a 
family  Bible  to  those  served  at  the  end  of  major  projects. 

People  consciously  try  to  have  sharing  experiences  with  those 
they’re  serving,  helping  to  restore  hope.  Their  mission  is  based 
on  Matthew  25:40,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.”  The 
objective  in  all  projects  is  to  share  Christian  love  and  “Let  the 
hammers  do  the  talking.” 

Report  on  work  with  Navajos 

As  of  October  10th,  North  Carolina  Friends  Disaster 
Service  was  finishing  their  commitment  to  rebuild  a burnt 
medical  facility  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  New  Mexico. 
Located  near  Four  Comers,  this  medical  facility  will  serve  five 
chapters  of  the  larger  tribe.  They  will  be  able  to  use  it 
immediately  for  substance  abuse  classes  and  classes  for  the 
elderly  and  others:  soon  it  will  be  used  as  a clinic. 

Friends  Disaster  NC  made  their  first  trip  to  the  Navajos  in 
1997,  when  they  built  14  bathrooms  onto  hogans.  The  federal 
government  had  promised  20  years  ago  to  bring  piped  water  to 
the  area  and  had  finally  decided  they  would  actually  do  it,  with 
the  hitch:  they  would  not  pipe  water  to  a house  unless  it  had  a 
bathroom.  Many  elderly  and  poor  could  not  afford  this,  so 
Friends  Disaster  built  14  bathrooms  “to  code”  onto  these  dirt 
hogans!  After  they  were  done,  the  families  all  received 
bathroom  packets  and  each  child  received  a school  packet  and 
a Bible  (150  children  received  Bibles). 

Friends  worked  together  with  the  Indians  and  this  helped 
the  Indians  pick  up  skills.  It  also  built  racial  bridges,  as  the 
Indians  had  seldom  had  any  good  experiences  with  white 
people.  The  workers  were  welcomed  into  the  homes  of  the 
native  people,  something  very  rare  for  whites. 


After  the  building  project  was  done,  Walter’s  meeting 
started  Project  Love  Gift  — they  gathered  27,782  pounds  of 
blankets,  Christmas  gifts,  school  supplies,  and  Bibles  and  took 
them  to  the  same  people  they  had  worked  with.  They  continue 
this  project  now  each  Christmas. 

In  1993  NC  Friends  Disaster  made  several  trips  to  the 
Choctaw  reservation  in  Alabama  and  did  building  work  there; 
they  have  worked  now  in  13  states.  They  are  generally  able  to 
build  a house  in  a week. 

Preparing  to  help  flood  victims  in  North  Carolina 

Friends  Disaster  NC  will  turn  their  attention  to  their  home 
state  in  January,  to  help  families  rebuild  after  the  massive 
flooding  this  fall.  Of  28,000  damaged  houses,  6,343  houses 
were  destroyed,  and  8,900  houses  are  not  livable. 

Homeowners’  insurance  does  not  cover  any  flood  damage. 

NC  FDS  coordinator  Wiley  Shore  is  back  from  the  Navajo 
Reservation  and  making  plans  with  the  five  Quaker  churches 
in  the  area.  Greensboro  Friends  Church  has  donated  $30,000, 
the  cost  of  building  one  house.  Gordon  Clark,  pastor  of  New 
Hope  Friends,  noted  the  need  for  new  and  gently  used  bed 
linens,  blankets,  and  pillows,  donations  can  be  sent  to  “Friends 
Relief  Fund”  c/o  New  Hope  Friends  Meeting,  4451  US  70 
East,  Goldsboro  NC  27534. 

Contributions  can  be  written  to  NC  Friends  Disaster 
Service  and  mailed  to  Wiley  Shore,  NC  FDS  Coordinator, 

2324  Shore  Rd.,  Yadkinville  NC  27055.  Anyone  interested  in 
helping  with  the  project  to  help  the  flood  victims  can  get 
information  from  Wiley. 


QVSWN  Offers  Training  Project 

Are  you  interested  in  starting  a Quaker  service  project  in  your 
area,  or  have  you  been  doing  Quaker  service  work  and  would 
like  to  do  it  better?  Quaker  Volunteer  Service  and  Witness 
Network  is  sponsoring  a consultation/training  at  Earlham 
College  on  June  25-July  1.  Our  goal  is  to  encourage  the 
development  of  new  Quaker  service  projects  and  improve  the 
quality  of  existing  ones,  with  opportunity  for  hands-on  service 
Friends  of  all  ages,  backgrounds,  and  branches  of  Quakerism 
are  encouraged  to  participate.  Contact  Anthony  Manousos  at 
562/699-5670  e-mail:  friendsbul@aol.com. 
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Progress  Report  on 
New  England  Quaker 
Volunteer  Service 

by  Chris  Parker 

Short  Work  Projects 

We  decided  to  begin  short  work 
projects  this  past  fall  (1999)!  Tentative 
dates  may  be  the  second  weekend  in 
November  and  the  second  weekend  in 
December.  Work  project  locations  will  be 
around  the  yearly  meeting,  so  as  to 
involve  many  people  who  have  been 
interested  in  the  project.  Work  projects 
will  begin  Friday  evening  and  end  with 
worship  on  Sunday  at  the  host  meeting. 
The  time  will  include  discussions, 
community  building,  and  a focus  on  how 
the  work  relates  to  our  spiritual  lives.  I 
pray  that  in  addition  to  the  work  we  offer, 
that  this  can  be  a time  where  God  will  do 
powerful  work  with  us. 

Arranging  Placement  Sites 

An  initial  survey  of  possible  volunteer 
placement  sites  has  begun,  but  more  is 
needed.  If  you  know  of  a good  place  to 
send  volunteers,  or  know  someone  who 
would  be  a good  contact,  please  let  me 
know.  I especially  want  to  know  about 
Friends  who  currently  work  for  non- 
profits, because  I imagine  that  we  will  be 
more  successful  when  we  build  on  an 
existing  relationship.  The  power  of  our 
extended  Quaker  community  network  will 
lead  to  way  opening! 

Oversight 

At  the  June,  business  meeting.  Beacon 
Hill  Friends  Meeting  accepted  the  report 
of  a clearness  committee  and  established 
an  oversight  committee  to  work  with 
myself  and  the  Monthly  Meeting  to 
discern  how  a program  might  be 
established  and  governed  under  the  care 
and  guidance  of  Friends.  The  committee 
hopes  to  have  input  from  many  Friends. 

An  e-mail  list-serve  has  been  set  up, 
so  that  people  from  around  the  yearly 
meeting  may  give  input  to  the  oversight 
committee  or  discuss  among  themselves. 
To  join,  send  a blank  email  message  to: 
qvs-subscribe@onelist . com 


Funding 

I need  the  support  of  people  who  believe 
in  this  work.  To  make  a contribution,  send 
a check  made  to  Beacon  Hill  Friends 
Meeting  to  Chris  Parker,  33  Ossipee  Rd. 
Somerville  MA  02144. 


Late  Spring  News 

from  Honduras  Hurricane 
Mitch  Belen  Work  Project,  Friends 
Church  Southwest  Bridge 

Construction 

Work  is  coming  along  well  on  the 
bridge,  in  contrast  with  other  bridges 
being  built  by  the  government.  The  people 
asked  Julio,  one  of  the  church  members 
from  Belen,  why  this  bridge  was 
progressing  so  much  better  than  the 
others.  He  told  them  it  was  because  the 
people  from  the  Friends  Mission  and 
Friends  churches  were  all  cooperating  to 
see  that  it  was  completed.  Some  asked 
him  why  this  bridge  was  being  built  and 
not  one  that  goes  to  the  National  Park  at 
Celaque  (the  tallest  mountain  in 
Honduras).  He  told  them  that  the  Friends 
people  weren’t  interested  in  tourism  but  in 
helping  the  people  of  the  communities.  In 
the  Mount  Sinai  church  near  the  bridge 
site,  1 2 people  have  recommitted  their 
lives  to  the  Lord  and  three  people  have 
accepted  the  Lord  for  the  first  time! 

Medical  Team 

Several  people,  including  Julio,  were 
amazed  at  how  well  the  treatments  have 
helped  them.  They  think  the  brigade 
brought  miracle  medicine,  but  Julio 
shared  with  them  that  part  of  the  success 
is  from  the  prayers  with  them  and  for 
them  throughout  the  week  (and  even 
before  and  after).  A brigade  of  Cuban 
doctors  also  visited  not  long  ago,  but  only 
spent  a few  hours  in  Belen.  Their  attitude 
was  totally  different... push  people 
through,  treat  them  brusquely,  don’t  take 
time  with  them... and  the  people  noticed 
the  difference.  Having  the  Cubans  there 
made  the  people  realize  all  the  more  how 
much  the  Friends  people  showed  that  they 
cared. 


Many  lives  have  been  touched  and 
changed,  those  who  serve  as  well  as  the 
people  we  serve.  Keep  praying  for  eternal 
results,  and  consider  recruiting  others  for 
future  projects.  We  are  especially 
interested  in  continuing  with  medical 
teams.  There  are  many  possible 
construction  projects  also,  but  these  will 
depend  on  available  funds  and  on  the 
rainy  season  which  begins  in  June,  as  well 
as  personnel  here  with  whom  to 
coordinate.  Scott,  our  invaluable  short- 
term worker,  is  leaving  in  June  to 
continue  his  college  studies. 


Calendar  of  Work 
Projects  - Friends 
United  Meeting 

Jan  24-Feb  7:  Replace  roof  on  Velasco 
Friends  Meetinghouse  Registration 
deadline  Oct  15. 

April  1-9:  Jamaica.  Cost  approx  $1000- 
$1400;  registr.  deadline  Jan  15,  2000. 

Kenya:  Jan/Feb  2001 

Ramallah:  Spring  2001 

For  more  info  call  (765)  962-7573 

A Western  Yearly  Meeting  work  camp  for 
the  Chicago  Fellowship  of  Friends  is  also 
being  pursued. 


QVSWN  has  copies  available  of  the  very 
fine  adult  discussion  series  on  the 
“Spiritual  Basis  of  Service  and 
Witness,”  Study  V of  the  Journey  in 
Faith  Series,  written  by  Curt  Ankeny. 
These  are  brief,  deep,  broad,  and 
inspiring!  Contact  Judy  Jager  for  copies: 
1002  Florence,  Evanston  LL  60202. 
Lesson  I:  Our  Biblical  Mandate  to  Serv  e 
Lesson  2:  Becoming  World-Class 
Christians 

Lesson  3:  An  Opportunity.  Not  an 
Obligation 

Lesson  4:  Service  Changes  Our  Lives 
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Updates  on  the  QVS  Network 


Steering  Committee  changes 

Our  newest  member  of  the  Steering 
Committee  is  Della  Stanley-Green,  from 
Western  Yearly  Meeting  (in  Indiana  and 
Illinois).  She  currently  is  Associate 
Superintendent  of  that  YM,  with  staff 
responsibility  for  three  boards:  Christian 
Education  (primarily  youth  work), 
Christian  Outreach  (mission),  and  Peace 
& Christian  Social  Concerns. 

Growing  up  in  a Friends  pastor’s 
household,  in  a number  of  states  and 
YMs.  Della  had  early  workcamp 
experience  in  Vermont  and  upstate  New 
York.  Her  education  includes  Friends 
University  (where  she  met  husband  Kerry 
Green)  and  Earlham  School  of  Religion. 
She  also  has  experience  of  working  in 
Belize  “where  you  learn  to  adapt  when 
things  don’t  go  as  you  expect.” 

In  her  work  with  high  school  Young 
Friends,  Della  has  organized  one-day 
work  projects  with  a community 
organization  in  Indianapolis,  which  has 
become  a tradition  for  youth  during  YM 
sessions. 

For  a while,  Della  was  on  staff  of 
Friends  United  Meeting,  and  during  this 
next  year  will  be  furthering  a partnership 
with  FUM  and  WYM  for  finishing  a 
sewing  center  teaching  skills  to  women  in 
Ciudad  Victoria  in  Mexico. 

In  reaching  clearness  about  working 
with  us,  she  and  WYM  colleagues 
realized  that  our  Network  could  offer 
people,  ideas,  and  expertise  beyond  what 
any  one  YM  already  has.  It  also  delighted 
her  to  realize  she  already  has  some 
connection  with  everyone  currently  on  the 
Steering  Committee. 

Welcome,  Della! 


Many  thanks 

Stepping  down  are  steering  committee 
member  Victor  Vaughen  and  newsletter 
editor  Marti  Matthews.  Both  have 
contributed  substantially  in  both  spirit, 
thoughtfulness,  and  elbow  grease.  This 
newsletter  is  Marti ’s  fourth,  and  will  be 
her  last. 


Staying  in  Touch 

If  you  use  the  electronic  medium  of 
communication,  Quaker  Volunteer 
Service  and  Witness  Network  has  a 
webpage  at  http://www.uic.edu: 
80/~conant/qvstw.  (This  newsletter  is 
available  there.) 

There  is  also  a Quaker  Volunteer 
Service  email  discussion  group.  To 
subscribe,  send  a message  to  listproc@list. 
serve.com  saying  “subscribe  qvstc 
YOURNAME.”  The  list  is  maintained  by 
Roger  Conant.  When  you  register  you’ll 
receive  information  about  how  to  use  it. 

Financial  donations  are  welcomed. 
Send  to  Kenneth  Ives,  401  E.  32nd  St., 
Apt.  1002,  Chicago  IL  60616,  made  out  to 
“IYM  Special  QVS  fund.” 

The  QVSWN  is  guided  by  a steering 
committee.  Comments  are  welcome.  You 
can  reach  us  through  an  email  discussion 
group,  or  feel  welcome  us: 

Steering  Committee 

Mary  Lord,  clerk 
Adelphi  Friends  Meeting 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting 
2623  Holman  Ave. 

Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 

301-588-0626 

email:  mlord@igc.org 

Curt  Ankeny 

Arba  Friends  Meeting 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  FUM 
601  Century  Drive 
Fountain  City,  IN  47341 
(765)  847-2268 
email:  cankeny@juno.com 

David  Finke 

57th  Street  Meeting 
Illinois  Yearly  Meeting 
sojourning  at  1106  Maplewood 
Columbia.MD  65203 
(573)  499-0178 

dfinke@mail . COIN,  missouri . edu 

Della  Stanley-Green 

c/o  Box  70,  Plainfield,  IN  46168 
(800)  909-3452;  e-mail 
dellawym@aol.com. 


Judy  Jager 

Northside  Friends  Meeting 
Illinois  Yearly  Meeting 
1002  Florence 
Evanston,  IL  60202 
(847)  864-8173 
milerl23@aol.com 

Anthony  Manousos 
Whitleaf  Meeting  and  Whittier  First 
Friends  Church 

FUM  and  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
5238  Andalucia  Court 
Whittier,  CA 
(562)  690-5670 
amanousos@aol.com 

Chris  Parker 

Friends  Meeting  at  Cambridge 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting 
33  Ossipee  Rd 
Somerville,  MA  02144 
(617)  628-3674 
afscnero@igc.org 


Newsletter  volunteers 
needed 

We  are  looking  for  people  to  do  small 
amounts  of  help  with  our  newsletter: 

• Write  an  article  about  a work  project  in 
which  you’ve  been  involved. 

• Be  a contact  for  various  Friends 
organizations  and  structures.  Check 
periodically  to  gather  new  news  and  send 
to  editor.  Consider  helping  strengthen 
Quaker  service  networks  by  reporting  to 
the  newsletter  on  service  projects  in  your 
yearly  meeting,  or  other  Quaker  group. 

• Read  submitted  information  and 
format/shorten  into  articles. 

• Lay  out  articles  into  the  newsletter 
format. 

If  interested,  contact  Ann  Sieber,  assistant 
newsletter  editor,  521  Bayland,  Houston, 
Texas  77009,  (713)  868-4682, 
amazingann@aol . com 


Next  QVS  newsletter:  “Quaker 
Colleges:  Service  and  Witness” 
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Service  and  Witness: 

The  Southern 
California  Youth 
Service  Project 

by  Anthony  Manousos 

The  joint  youth  service  program 
started  by  Southern  California  Quarterly 
Meeting  and  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  six  years  ago  has 
undergone  a sea-change  over  the  past  year 
or  two.  As  our  youth  have  matured,  and 
have  increasingly  assumed  “ownership”  of 
the  program,  the  second  part  of  our 
mission,  “witnessing,”  has  become  as 
important  as  the  first.  The  youth  who  are 
involved  in  our  program  are  not  only 
performing  valuable  community  service, 
they  are  witnessing  to  their  Quaker  faith 
and  practice  in  a variety  of  ways. 

Some  are  sharing  their  experiences 
in  school  projects,  such  as  a photography 
exhibit  that  Nate  Hilger  did  for  his 
Spanish  class. 

Others  are  speaking  about  their 
experiences  at  their  Meetings  and  at  other 
gatherings.  As  these  dedicated  and 
committed  young  people  learn  to 
articulate  what  they  have  learned,  they 
are  also  maturing  and  deepening  their 
understanding  of  their  work. 

Three  of  our  youth  spoke  before  an 
audience  of  over  200  Friends  at  Friends 
World  Committee,  Section  of  the 
Americas,  that  took  place  in  Whittier  this 
March.  Included  here  are  excerpts  from 
their  talks. 

Sarah  House,  who  has  been  involved 
with  our  work  since  she  was  thirteen,  is 
now  a sophomore  at  Whittier  College. 

This  year  she  was  hired  as  our  program’s 
youth  assistant  through  the  college’s  work 
study  program.  In  June  of  this  year,  she 
and  I did  a presentation  at  the  Friends 
Association  of  Higher  Education  that  took 
place  at  Whittier  (this  conference  was  the 
theme  of  the  July- August  issue  of  Friends 
Bulletin,  of  which  I am  editor). 

It  is  truly  a privilege  and  joy  for  me 
to  see  young  people  like  Sarah,  Martin, 
Anna  and  others  growing  in  maturity, 
deepening  their  Quaker  faith,  and 
developing  their  leadership  skills.  This  is 


one  of  the  blessings  that  comes  to  an  adult 
who  makes  a long-term  commitment  to 
youth  work.  Here  are  excerpts  from  what 
our  young  people  are  saying  about  our 
youth  service  program: 

Martin  Otero 

My  name  is  Martin  Otero,  and  I 
attend  South  Pasadena  High  School.  I 
have  been  involved  in  Southern 
California’s  youth  service  program  since 
it  started  in  1993. 

Our  Committee  was  started  at  the 
request  of  Southern  California  Quaker 
youth  who  wanted  do  service-oriented 
activities.  When  American  Friends 


issues.  At  the  border  we  saw  Mexicans 
waiting  by  the  wall  and  the  immigration 
officers  waiting  for  them  to  make  a run 
for  it.  It  reminded  me  of  a cat-and-mouse 
game.  However,  it  is  no  game.  Last  year 
349  Mexicans  died  trying  to  cross  the 
border  near  San  Diego. 

During  our  second  year  we  went  to 
Mexico  and  did  some  painting  at  a shelter 
for  homeless  families  in  Tijuana  called 
Casa  de  Migrantes.  Many  of  these 
families  had  tried  to  cross  the  border. 
People  could  stay  at  the  Casa  for  two 
weeks  as  long  as  they  were  looking  for 
jobs.  Most  of  them  found  jobs  and  could 


Service  Committee  heard  about  our 
request,  they  offered  to  match  whatever 
funds  Southern  California  Quarter 
allocated.  It  was  decided  that  we  would 
form  a joint  committee  consisting  of 
adults  and  youth  representing  the  Quarter 
and  the  AFSC.  The  youth  are  passionate 
about  this  committee  because  with  the 
help  of  adults  we  make  many  of  the 
decisions. 

Our  first  service  project  took  place  at 
a migrant  camp  near  Del  Mar,  which  is  an 
affluent  town  in  Northern  San  Diego 
county.  The  people  in  the  camp  were  the 
maids,  gardeners  and  other  workers  of  the 
wealthy  residents  of  this  area.  These 
workers  were  so  poorly  paid  that  they  had 
to  live  in  shanties  without  running  water 
or  electricity.  The  stream  that  we  tried  to 
clean  up  looked  like  a sewer.  There  was 
even  an  overturned  car  in  it. 

We  were  also  taken  on  a tour  of  the 
border  by  Roberto  Martinez,  an  AFSC 
staff  person  who  works  on  border-related 


now  work  for  a living  in  Mexico.  We 
stayed  at  the  Casa  and  ate  with  the  people 
there.  Although  there  was  a language 
barrier,  we  seemed  to  be  able  to 
communicate  effectively. 

Another  project  we  enjoyed  was  L A. 
Works,  a community  service  organization 
that  was  started  around  the  time  of  the 
L.A.  Uprising.  Once  a year,  usually  in 
May,  L.A.  Works  organizes  a massive 
event  with  up  to  3,000  volunteers  doing 
projects  throughout  the  city  in  a single 
day.  The  first  time  we  participated,  we  re- 
painted bleachers  in  a park.  We  also  heard 
a pep  talk  by  Whoopee  Golberg,  who  is  a 
big  supporter  of  L.A.  Works.  It  was  quite 
a day.  Since  then,  we  participated  in  two 
other  L.A.  Works  projects  at  inner  city 
schools.  During  the  last  project,  I had  a 
chance  to  meet  and  shake  hands  with 
Richard  Dreyfus,  who  is  one  of  the 
founders  of  this  organization. 

Looking  back  on  what  we  have 
accomplished  over  the  past  six  years.  I am 
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glad  that  we  youth  insisted  that  the  adults 
help  us  to  start  a Quaker  serv  ice  program. 

Sarah  House 

My  name  is  Sarah  House  and  like 
Martin.  I have  been  involved  with  the 
Youth  Sen  ice  Project  since  its  beginning 
in  1993.  I have  also  attended  a Quaker 
meeting  all  of  my  life.  Participating  in 
this  program  has  been  a large  part  of  life 
in  my  teenage  years.  I am  now  a student  at 
Whittier  College  and  am  working  as 
Anthony  ’s  assistant,  helping  him  with 
Friends  Bulletin  and  the  Youth  Sendee 
Project. 

One  of  the  projects  that  I feel  had  the 
deepest  impact  on  my  life  was  the  first 
time  that  we  volunteered  at  the  Reverend 
Carl  Bean  AIDS  Center  in  South  Central 
Los  Angeles.  There  we  had  a barbecue  for 
the  residents  and  some  of  their  families. 
We  played  games  together,  organized  a 
fun  and  diverse  talent  show,  and  toward 
the  end  of  our  visit,  toured  the  hospice 
singing  Christmas  carols  to  the  patients 
who  were  bed  ridden. 

This  was  a completely  new 
experience  for  me.  AIDS  patients  go  to 
this  hospice  to  live  out  the  last  phase  of 
their  life.  In  some  cases,  they  will  become 
more  healthy  from  their  stay  there  and  be 
able  to  go  back  into  their  daily  lives,  but 
in  most  cases,  they  go  there  to  die.  Many 
of  the  residents  are  lower  class  minorities 
who  have  no  other  place  to  turn  to. 

During  my  visit , I met  an  inspiring 
man  named  William,  whose  nickname 
was  Wolf.  He  wore  colorful  pants,  a flashy 
blue  Hawaiian  shirt,  a beautiful  hat,  some 
beaded  necklaces  and  a pair  of  really 
bright  sunglasses.  Like  myself,  he  was  a 
poet  and  we  shared  an  interest  in  music. 
During  our  barbecue,  he  shared  his  guitar 
playing  and  song  writing  with  us.  He  and 
I talked  about  our  hobbies,  our  lives,  and 
about  life  in  general  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  I gave  him  a beaded  necklace  I was 
wearing  that  I had  made  earlier,  and  he 
gave  me  a gift  larger  than  life— the  gift  of 
friendship.  When  I left  that  day,  I realized 
that  though  he  was  walking  around  and 
seemed  somewhat  healthy,  there  was  the 
large  probability  that  he  would  not  be 
living  for  much  longer. 

I walked  away  from  that  weekend 
realizing  how  much  in  life  the  average 


individual  takes  for  granted.  The  gifts  of 
life,  of  breath,  of  a roof  over  our  heads,  of 
food  on  the  table,  of  the  ability  to  nin  and 
jump,  of  unconditional  love  from  onr 
families  and  friends,  of  the  ability  to 
educate  and  be  educated— these  are  the 
things  to  be  cherished.  This  is  what  my 
friend  Wolf  and  the  Reverend  Carl  Bean 
AIDS  Center  taught  me. 

This  year  I am  looking  forward  to  the 
challenge  of  working  on  this  project  not 
simply  as  a participant,  but  as  staff  person 
and  youth  assistant.  I know  that  this 
experience  will  help  me  to  grow'  in  new 
ways. 

Anna  Morgan 

I am  Anna  Morgan  from  Orange 
County  Meeting.  I am  a junior  at 
University  High  School  in  Irvine.  I have 
been  involved  in  the  Youth  Service 
Project  since  1995.  and  have  been  co-clerk 
of  this  committee  since  1996. 

My  first  project  was  one  we  did  with 
an  environmental  group  called  “Heal  the 
Bay.”  We  went  to  a beach  in  Malibu  to 
pull  up  non-native  plant  species  that  are 
killing  off  the  native  plants  near  the 
beach.  One  of  the  enjoyable  things  about 
this  project  was  working  with  the  youth 
from  Whittier  First  Friends  Church.  Over 
the  years  we  have  done  a lot  of  projects 
with  teenagers  from  that  church,  and  had 
a lot  of  fun. 

Another  fun  project  we  did  was 
working  with  Fred  Newkirk,  a Quaker 
minister  from  Long  Beach.  For  the  past 
17  years  Fred  Newkirk  has  worked  with 
members  of  the  African-American 
community  who  were  former  gang 
members  and  prison  inmates.  We  set  up  a 
party  for  them  and  their  families  with 
food,  games,  face-painting,  and  a pinata. 
We  had  a great  time  and  learned  a lot 
about  what  Fred  Newkirk  has  done  to  help 
the  families  of  prison  inmates. 

One  of  the  most  challenging  projects 
I did  was  going  to  Maclovio  Rojas  in 
Mexico  with  a group  of  about  20  youth 
and  10  adults.  Maclovio  Rojas  is  a colonia 
(or  settlement)  between  Tijuana  and 
Tecate;  for  the  past  two  summers,  we  have 
gone  down  to  work  for  a week  in  the 
summer.  This  community  has  no  running 
water,  electricity,  or  paved  roads,  but  they 
have  great  community  spirit.  We  were 


inspired  by  their  struggles  to  claim  their 
right  to  own  the  land  where  they  lived  and 
worked. 

When  we  go  down  to  Maclovio.  we 
work  with  a group  of  artists  from  San 
Diego  called  “Border  Art  Workshop”  who 
enable  local  residents  to  build  a 
community  center  and  women’s  center 
decorated  with  beautiful  Mexican  murals. 

During  our  two  trips  to  Maclovio  we 
have  helped  put  up  drywall  in  the 
women’s  center,  set  up  a playground, 
organize  a library  and  paint  murals.  We 
also  had  a chance  to  get  to  know  the  youth 
of  the  community.  Many  of  these 
teenagers  work  10-12  hours  a day  in  the 
factories,  or  maquiladoras,  and  earn  three 
or  four  dollars  a day.  After  work,  some  of 
the  youth  would  come  and  we  managed  to 
communicate  and  understand  each  other's 
cultures.  Those  of  us  from  the  United 
States  came  to  realize  how  lucky  we  are  to 
have  the  opportunities  and  luxuries  that 
we  have. 

On  our  last  night,  the  community 
held  a dance  and  a potluck  with  wonderful 
Mexican  food.  We  all  had  fun  together 
dancing  to  both  traditional  and  modern 
Mexican  music.  When  we  left,  we  were  all 
thinking  of  the  next  time  we  could  come 
down  to  Maclovio  and  see  the  wonderful 
new  friends  we  had  made. 

Whenever  1 return  from  Maclovio 
Rojas.  I am  amazed  by  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  people  there.  I am  looking 
forward  to  going  back  again  this  summer 
I have  heard  that  the  community  center 
now  has  electricity  and  there  are  plans  to 
establish  a computer  center  there.  This 
would  be  an  incredible  opportunity  for  the 
young  people  of  Maclovio.  If  anyone  here 
would  like  to  donate  an  old  computer  for 
us  to  take  to  Mexico,  the  people  of 
Maclovio  would  be  most  grateful.  Thank 
you! 

Update  on  Maclovio  Rojas 

From  August  14-27,  1999.  27  youth 
and  adults  participated  in  the 
AFSC/SCQM  Youth  Service  Project's 
third  week-long  visit  to  the  community  of 
Maclovio  Rojas. 

Whether  we  had  visited  Maclovio 
several  times  before,  or  whether  it  was  our 
first  time  in  this  amazing  community, 

(continued  on  p.  7 "Maclovio  Rojas") 
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ProNica 

ProNica  is  a project  of  Southeastern 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends.  (SEYM  is 
made  up  mostly  of  Quaker  Meetings  in 
Florida.)  A concern  arose  at  our  Yearly 
Meeting  gathering  in  1986  which  led  to 
the  creation  of  this  project  in  Nicaragua. 
We  were,  and  are,  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  our  own  country  on  this  small 
Central  American  nation. 

ProNica's  priorities  focus  on 
community  cohesiveness  and  economic 
development,  sustainable  agriculture, 
health,  education,  environment,  training 
in  nonviolent  procedures  and  women’ s 
empowerment  issues.  We  seek  to  link 
Nicaraguan  people  with  concerned 
individuals  internationally,  promoting 
understanding  and  mutual  action. 
Education  of  those  who  seek  information 
or  to  be  of  service  is  part  of  our  mission. 

There  are  two  main  ways  Friends 
(and  others)  can  volunteer  with  ProNica 
in  Nicaragua: 

LONG  TERM  VOLUNTEERS  The 
ProNica  Personnel  Committee  interviews 
and  accepts  some  volunteers  to  work  with 
one  or  more  of  our  project  partners  in 
Nicaragua.  Ability  to  volunteer  a 
minimum  of  three  months  and  fluency  in 
Spanish  are  required. 

FRIENDS  WITNESS  TRIPS.  For 
those  with  less  time,  and  little  or  no 
Spanish,  we  do  trips  to  Nicaragua  once  or 
twice  a year.  The  next  trip  is  February  4- 
14.  2000.  Participation  is  limited  to  six 
people.  Cost  is  $500  per  person  plus  the 
cost  of  your  airfare  to  Managua, 
Nicaragua.  Room  and  board,  in-country 
travel  and  translation  are  all  covered.  We 
visit  project  partners  in  the  city  and  the 
countryside,  and  learn  about  current 
conditions  in  Nicaragua. 

Current  projects  include: 

• Building  homes  for  people  washed 
out  by  Hurricane  Mitch,  October  1998. 

• Reforestation  and  tree  nursery. 

• Health  care  including  screening  for 
cervical  cancer,  family  planning 
assistance,  an  acupuncture  and  natural 
medicine  clinic,  and  assistance  to  women 
with  high  risk  pregnancies. 

• Libraries. 


• Agricultural  projects  including 
irrigation  systems  for  the  dry  season, 
chicken  and  egg  projects  and  a fishing 
cooperative. 

• Assistance  to  “Los  Quinchos,”  a 
project  for  street  children  struggling  with 
an  addiction  to  sniffing  glue. 

• Our  latest  grant  was  to  help 
construct  and  equip  a carpentry  workshop 
near  Posoltega  where  a mountainside  gave 
way  and  wiped  out  a community  and  its 
farmland  during  Hurricane  Mitch 

The  stateside  ProNica  office  is  at  the 
Meetinghouse  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 
Our  half-time  staff  person  is  Ken  Kinzel. 
A local  committee  of  12  volunteers  assists 
with  the  many  details  of  organization. 

Address  in  the  states:  SEYM 
ProNica,  130  19th  Ave  SE.  St.  Petersburg. 
FL  33705-2810.  Address  in  Nicaragua:  El 
Centro  de  los  Amigos,  Aptdo  5391. 
Managua,  Nicaragua  For  more 
information  visit  our  web  site,  just  being 
developed:  www.pronica.org.  □ 


Friends  Peace  Teams 

Report  from  Burundi 

Epistle  from  Burundi 
Yearly  Meeting 

30th  July  1999 
Dear  Friends. 

Warm  greetings  from  Burundi.  It  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  write  to  you. 
You  have  heard  that  on  the  20th  July  1999 
we  welcomed  the  African  Great  Lakes 
Initiative  Friends  Peace  Team  Project 
participants.  ..  They  are  teamed  with 
seven  people  from  the  Burundi  Yearly 
Meeting,  particularly  the  Kamenge 
Monthly  Meeting  members  on  a 
reconstruction  of  a destroyed  house.  It  is 
indeed  an  international,  cross-cultural  and 
a life-changing  experience.  ..  We  are  so 
glad  to  have  them  with  us  and  are  looking 
forward  to  continued  cooperation  and 
relationship. 

I also  wanted  to  thank  you  for  helping 
in  putting  together  what  was  necessary  in 
order  for  this  event  to  take  place.  Many  of 
you  have  contributed  financially,  morally, 
and  materially.  You  have  done  a lasting 


investment,  a contribution  to  mending  our 
torn  country.  As  the  team  works  together, 
there  are  elements  of  a healing  process 
that  affects  our  Burundi  team  in 
particular.  We  in  Burundi  have  suffered  a 
lot  in  different  aspects  because  of  the  civil 
war  that  has  been  going  on  over  a period 
of  many  years.  In  responding  to  this  crisis, 
we  have  been  doing  peace  initiatives  such 
as  peace  education  in  different  schools, 
workshops  on  nonviolence,  translating 
peace  materials  in  the  local  language, 
reforestation,  and  the  conscientious 
objection  issues.  We  would  like  help  in 
the  area  of  trauma  healing.  [The  histon  of 
conflict  in  Burundi  omited  here  for  space] 
We  are  very  thankful  to  all  who  took 
us  continually  in  their  prayers  and  also 
those  who  supported  our  reconciliation 
projects  through  which  we  were  able  to 
touch  the  lives  of  many  people.  Those  who 
enabled  us  to  encourage  people  to  love  not 
only  the  friends  but  also  the  enemies. 

David  Niyonzima 

General  Secretary  Burundi  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends 


Epistle  from  Kamenge 
Reconciliation  and 
Reconstruction  Project 

Dear  Friends  in  Attendance  at  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  New  York  Yearly  Meeting. 

Greetings  from  Bujumbura, 
Burundi,  in  the  beautiful  Great  Lakes 
region  of  Africa  where  volunteers  from 
Burundi,  the  US,  the  UK,  Tanzania  and 
Canada  have  joined  together  in  the 
Kamenge  Reconstruction  and 
Reconciliation  Project.  The  Kamenge 
Project  is  sponsored  by  Burundi  Yearly 
Meeting  and  the  African  Great  Lakes 
Initiative  of  the  Friends  Peace  Teams 
Project.  Our  14  member  team  is  joined 
every'  day  by  over  30  pupils  from  various 
Quaker  churches,  who  have  come  to 
rebuild  the  residence/guest  house  at 
Kamenge  Friends  Church.  Many  of  the 
international  participants  have  little 
experience  building,  but  are  working 
effectively  with  the  coordinators.  Elie 
Nahimana  and  Adrian  Bishop,  to  raise  the 
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structure.  Within  one  week,  the  walls  have 
been  largely  completed  and  the  roof 
started.  We  expect  the  building  to  be 
habitable  when  we  travel  outside  of 
Bujumbura  in  a week’s  time.  At  that  time, 
the  project  will  move  to  Kibimba  School 
to  join  300  young  Burundians  who  are 
gathering  to  prepare  the  school  to  re-open 
for  the  first  time  since  it  was  requisitioned 
as  a refugee  camp  during  the  war  in 
Burundi. 

The  neighborhoods  we  live  and  work 
in  have  been  horribly  damaged  by  the 
periodic  outbreaks  of  killing  and  pillage. 
Home  after  home  has  been  reduced  to 
rubble.  However,  there  are  many  signs  of 
hope.  Everywhere  there  are  kilns  where 
residents  are  baking  handmade  bricks  to 
rebuild.  In  the  neighborhoods  all  the  work 
is  by  hand,  and  this  is  what  we  are  doing 
in  Kamenge:  working  side  by  side, 
carrying  bricks,  steel,  water,  concrete  and 
wood,  and  assembling  them  in  new  order. 
In  addition  to  the  ravages  of  war  we  are 
deeply  affected  by  the  poverty  in  these 
communities.  People  have  few  resources, 
and  inflation  is  taking  a growing  toll. 
There  are  still  thousands  of  people  living 
in  “displaced  person”  and  refugee  camps 
and  tension  has  recently  increased  due  to 
the  break  down  of  peace  negotiations  in 
Burundi.  We  have  received  a warm 
welcome  and.  despite  the  conditions,  we 
are  being  well  cared  for. 

Many  of  our  team  are  highly  skilled 
trainers  and  practitioners  of  Help  Increase 
the  Peace  Program  (HIPP)  and  the 
Alternatives  to  Violence  Project  (AVP), 
and  together  we  have  been  working  to 
learn  and  analyze  the  roots  of  the  violence 
in  Burundi.  To  date  we  have  carried  out 
two  training  events  in  Bujumbura  and  two 
members  of  our  team  are  currently  in 
Gitega  to  work  with  youth  leaders  and 
conflict  resolution  trainers.  While  we 
expect  to  be  able  to  train  an  initial  cadre 
of  facilitators,  we  are  also  working  with 
Burundi  Yearly  Meeting  Legal 
Representative  David  Niyonzima  to  lay 
the  basis  for  a long-term  program  of 
trauma  counseling  training  and  conflict 
resolution  training  in  Burundi.  Some 
members  of  the  team  have  been 
conducting  interviews  and  preparing  a 
video  on  the  Kamenge  Project,  a Peace 


School  and  on  the  history  of  conflict  in 
Burundi.  Other  members  received  an 
opportunity  to  visit  a local  Bujumbura 
prison.  Another  exciting  development, 
coincidental  to  our  visit,  is  Burundi 
Yearly  Meeting’s  participation  in  a 
regional  consultation  of  Quakers  and 
Mennonites  to  discuss  conscientious 
objection.  We  are  hopeful  that  some  of  us 
may  be  able  to  attend  some  sessions. 

African  Great  Lakes  Initiative  arose 
out  of  concerns  of  Friends  that  our  society 
truly  neglects  Africa.  We  are  here  at  the 
invitation  of  Burundi  Yearly  Meeting.  We 
ask  that  Friends  everywhere  hold  Africa 
in  the  Light,  and  particularly  Friends  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region.  There  are  70 
Monthly  Meetings  in  Burundi,  and  they 
are  working  hard  to  learn  ways  to  practice 
Friends’  peace  testimonies.  We  commend 
them  to  your  loving  care  and  support. 

The  Kamenge  Reconstruction  and 
Reconciliation  Project  Team 

Adrian  Bishop  (Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting),  Ray  Boucher  (New  England 
Yearly  Meeting),  Becky  Calcraft  (Britain 
Yearly  Meeting),  Zainabu  Dance  Bette 
Hoover  (Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting),  John 
Johnson  (New  York  Yearly  Meeting),  Joy 
Zarembka  (Lake  Erie  Yearly  Meeting)  □ 


(“Maclovio  Rojas,  ” by  Anthony 
Manousos,  continued  from  p.5) 

there  is  no  doubt  that  each  of  us  went 
home  with  a new  perspective  about  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  Maclovio  as  well  as 
our  own  lives.  With  the  help  of  Michael 
Schnorr,  of  the  Border  Art  Workshop,  we 
constructed  four  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  Aguas  Calientes,  the  community 
center  where  we  had  previously  worked. 
We  did  everything  from  removing  nails 
from  donated  lumber,  to  framing,  dry- 
walling, mudding  and  painting  these 
rooms.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  help  of 
a woman  from  Seattle  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  construction. 

We  also  built  shelves  outside  the  first 
story  of  the  center  and  a concrete  slab  for 
the  kiln  for  the  ceramics  class  that  is  held 
there.  Watering  trees,  picking  up  trash. 


and  visiting  a childcare  center  were  some 
of  our  other  projects. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  most  of  had 
had  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  a wide 
variety  of  these  tasks  as  well  as  gain  new 
skills  and  develop  a better  understanding 
of  the  life  of  the  people  of  Maclovio  Rojas. 

We  were  also  able  to  better 
understand  the  lives  of  the  people  by 
attending  a meeting  that  the  community 
had,  either  to  confront  issues  that  they 
were  dealing  with,  or  experiences  that 
they  wanted  us  to  hear  about  Early  in  the 
week  one  evening,  when  we  were  in  the 
comfort  of  our  relatively  elegant  hotel, 
down  the  road,  the  community  of 
Maclovio  Rojas  warded  off  an  invasion  of 
people  wanting  to  take  over  part  of  their 
land.  Whether  these  people  were  from  a 
neighboring  community  or  were  getting 
paid  by  the  government  to  disrupt  the 
unity  of  MR,  it  was  clear  that  the  people 
of  this  community  remained  united  to 
protect  each  other  during  their  struggles 
as  they  so  often  have  to  do. 

We  were  then  faced  with  this  query  in 
our  Meeting  for  Worship  and  sharing 
groups  that  evening:  Keeping  in  the  spirit 
the  Quaker  testimony  of  Peace,  how  would 
you  react  if  your  home  was  invaded? 

Later  in  the  week,  many  of  us  were 
moved  by  a presentation  by  Hortensia  and 
Artemio  (two  leaders  of  the  community) 
They  explained  to  us  the  opportunities  we 
are  privy  to  here  in  the  United  States  and 
explained  the  struggles  of  the  youth  of  the 
community.  This  was  an  emotional 
meeting  as  many  of  our  youth  realized 
how  lucky  we  are  and  how  necessary  it  is 
for  us  to  take  advantage  of  our 
opportunities. 

Although  we  had  many  unexpected 
adventures,  we  had  a very  successful 
project  and  many  of  us  look  forward  to 
return  to  Maclovio  next  summer.  □ 

Late  flash  (2/4/00) 

New  England  QVS  now  recruiting 

FUEL-TIME  VOLUNTEERS  FOR 

Quaker  projects  in  Boston. 

(see  article  on  p.  2)  Anticipated 
program  includes  community  living, 
spiritual,  leadership  development 
program,  based  on  Friends  principles. 

All  ages.  Room,  board,  transportation, 
insurance,  small  stipend  provided 
Student  loans  may  be  deferred.  Info: 
Chris  Parker:  cparker@afsc.org, 
617-629-7513,  www.afsc.org/qvs/ 
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We  need  your  financial  help  now  — Help  Fund  the  June  Training 


As  noted  in  the  boxed  article  on 
the  front  page,  the  Network 
Steering  Committee  is  planning 
a significant  new  event  in  June. 
It  will  be  a consultation  based 
on  both  action  and  reflection, 
bringing  together  experienced 
work-camp  leaders  with  those 
who  wish  to  gain  skills  to  orga- 
nize them.  This  may  be  a mile- 
stone in  helping  “revitalize  the 
spirit  of  Quaker  Service.” 

The  goal  of  the  consultation/ 
training— to  be  held  both  at 
Earl  ham  College  and  in  the 
town  of  Richmond,  Indiana— is 
to  nurture  new  Quaker  service 
programs,  and  to  improve 
existing  ones.  Friends  from 
various  branches  of  Quaker- 
ism will  be  invited  to  provide 


diverse  perspectives.  At  least  1/3 
of  the  participants  will  be  under 
twenty-five.  There  will  be  dis- 
cussion on  a wide  variety  of 
themes  (both  practical  and 
spiritual)  along  with  a 2-day 
work  project.  Chris  Parker, 
Anthony  Manousos,  Mike 
Gray  and  Curt  Ankeny  will  be 
among  the  presenters. 

However,  to  provide  a quality 
program  at  an  affordable 
price,  we  need  your  support. 
We  must  raise  nearly  $10,000 
to  make  this  week-long  session 
affordable  to  all  who  have  a 
leading  to  attend.  We  are 
committed  to  providing  schol- 
arship help  where  needed  and 
to  maximize  the  breadth  of 
participation.  Those  of  you 


Quaker  Volunteer  Service  & Witness  Network 
c/o  C.  Parker 
33  Ossipee  Road 
Somerville,  MA  02144 


who  attended  the  Burlington, 
NJ,  gathering  in  1997  know 
how  vital  it  was  for  Friends  to 
attend  regardless  of  financial 
resources.  Travel  from  across 
the  country  will  be  expensive, 
but  the  generosity  of  Friends 
can  make  this  happen.  Every 
$25  and  $50  contribution  will 
be  valuable— or  whatever  is 
within  your  means  and  vision. 

Please  give  generously  and  help 
us  to  nurture  a new  generation 
of  Friends  committed  to  Quaker 
service.  Checks  may  be  made 
payable  to  “IYM  Special  QVS 
Fund,”  mailed  to  Judy  Jager, 
1002  Florence,  Evanston,  IL 
60202.  Thanks  for  taking  this  to 
your  heart! 
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Service  With  A Smile 


by  Iris  Graville 

Lopez  Island 

[Iris  Graville  has  faithfully  attended  the 
Mexico  project  at  Maclovio  Rojas  for  the 
past  three  years,  bringing  along  her  son, 
husband,  and  daughter.  She  is  one  of  the 
dedicated  adult  helpers  that  makes  this 
youth  program  possible. — Editor.] 

In  August  1999,  Stephanie  Van  Dyke 
and  I joined  the  Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting  Quaker  Youth  Project 
at  Maclovio  Rojas,  a squatters’  commu- 
nity in  northern  Mexico.  Twelve  years 
ago,  forty-five  women  migrated  from 
Southern  Mexico  to  claim  this  barren 
strip  of  land  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Ti- 
juana with  dreams  of  homes  and  farms 
that  would  allow  them  to  be  self- 
sufficient.  But  now  the  community  is  right 
in  the  middle  of  an  industrial  zone  devel- 
oped with  the  help  of  U.S.  and  European 
businesses.  Their  profits  depend  on  local 
workers  who  have  no  choice  but  to  accept 
thirty  dollars  a week  to  manufacture  and 
assemble  cars,  computers,  and  furniture 
for  export. 

The  Mexican  government,  preferring 
to  see  this  land  developed  by  large  foreign 
industries,  puts  up  roadblocks  to  all  of  the 
community’s  efforts  to  advance.  Leaders 
have  been  jailed.  Workers  have  returned 
from  the  factories  to  find  their  homes  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Water,  sewers,  electricity, 
and  garbage  pick-up  have  been  denied. 
But  this  collection  of  people  has  perse- 
vered, and  we  were  honored  to  help  them 
create  a space  in  the  heart  of  their  commu- 
nity where  all  people  can  gather. 

Creative  expression  abounds  along 
the  colonia’s  dirt  roads  as  cast-offs  from 
other  places — truck  tires,  sheet  metal, 
hoods  of  abandoned  cars,  a swing  set  from 
a military  base — find  new  lives  there  on 
playgrounds  and  in  gardens.  Wooden 
garage  doors,  forsaken  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia for  updated  light-weight  metal 
ones,  are  visible  everywhere  as  roofs, 
fences,  walls  for  homes,  and  as  a back- 
drop for  an  outdoor  pavilion.  Our  first 
year  we  worked  on  murals  in  vivid  blues, 
yellows,  reds,  and  greens,  that  trans- 
formed the  doors  into  a visual  history  of 


the  community  and  its  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. Now  images  of  union  rallies, 
marches  to  the  capital,  and  flourishing 
farmland  surround  the  wooden  stage  that 
served  as  the  community’s  first  site  for 
theater  and  fiestas.  The  second  year  we 
put  finishing  touches  on  the  bright  blue 
two-story  community  center  building, 
topped  with  a decorative  dome  that  is  visi- 
ble from  many  of  the  community’s  seven 
neighborhoods.  This  year,  a hand-painted 
sign  outside  the  center  listed  the  times  for 
classes  in  pottery,  dance,  English,  and  ka- 
rate. Soon  more  activities  will  be  added  to 
the  line-up;  in  August,  under  Stephanie’s 
expert  direction,  the  youth  framed  in  walls 
and  hung  sheet  rock  upstairs  for  a com- 
puter lab,  a dark  room,  and  sleeping  quar- 
ters for  visiting  teachers  and  artists. 

As  the  smiles  in  this  picture  convey, 
the  hopefulness  of  the  people  we’ve  got- 
ten to  know  at  Maclovio  Rojas  is  a power- 
ful force. 

Other  Participants’  Comments: 

“I  have  read  and  heard  stories  about  how 
people  must  live  in  places  that  experience 
the  effects  of  oppression  every  day,  but 
walking  through  the  streets  of  Maclovio  I 
saw  these  effects  manifested  in  run-down 
shacks  and  frayed  extension  cords.  And 


then  last  night  at  the  community  center, 
Elortensia  and  Artemio  put  words  to  what 
I saw,  describing  that  which  could  not  be 
immediately  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Maclovio  but  which  is  the  story  of  the 
people  who  live  there.  Maclovio  Rojas  is 
an  exciting  community,  mysterious  in  its 
spirit  and  unity.” — Matt  Graville,  Lopez 
Island 

“Helping  people  and  working  up  a good 
sweat  while  doing  it  was  really  fulfill- 
ing.”— Lisa  Vura-Weis,  Inland  Valley 
MM 

“After  seeing  Maclovio  and  their  make- 
shift houses  I was  finally  able  to  under- 
stand their  situation,  but  I also  became 
extremely  ashamed  of  my  luxuries  and  my 
helplessness  to  better  their  states....”  — 
May  Chen,  Orange  County 

“I  really  like  this  trip  because  I was  able 
to  help  the  people  of  Maclovio  and  also 
get  to  know  Junior  Friends  that  I would 
not  have  known  otherwise.” — Bethany 
Leeman,  New  Mexico 

To  participate  in  this  summer’s  Maclovio 
Rojas  Project  (Aug.  12-19),  contact  An- 
thony Manousos  at  523-699-5670.  E- 
mail:  friendsbul@aol.com. 
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AFSC  Work  in  Southwest,  1954 — Ted  Hetzel  photo 


by  Gilbert  F.  White 

Boulder  Meeting 

Because  there  is  lively  current  discus- 
sion of  the  meaning  and  effects  of 
Quaker  volunteer  service  but  no  thorough 
sets  of  studies  of  those  topics,  I am  offer- 
ing the  perspective  of  one  Friend  on  the 
concept  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  clar- 
ify some  of  the  key  issues.  This  is  not  the 
comprehensive  review  that  I hope  will 
emerge  in  due  time  from  several  activities 
now  under  way.  My  recollections  are  lim- 
ited to  and  stem  from  early  and  continued 
religious  searching,  and  from  a variety  of 
activities  with  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  and  other  organizations 
that  may  suggest  the  breadth  and  variety 
of  experience  and  thinking  others  have 
shared.  Few  Meetings  have  more  involve- 
ment in  volunteer  service  programs  than 
Boulder,  as  witnessed  by  the  activities  of 
its  members  with  AFSC,  the  Peace  and 
Social  Justice  Committee,  and  the  activi- 
ties relating  to  Native  American  welfare 
My  first  careful  examination  of  the 
meaning  of  volunteer  service  came  after  I 
had  entered  the  University  of  Chicago  as  a 
16-year-old  freshman  who,  from  summers 
of  work  on  a Wyoming  ranch,  enthusiasti- 
cally volunteered  for  an  ROTC  field  artil- 
lery program.  I hadn’t  thought  much  about 
what  was  involved  beyond  the  chance  to 
handle  horses  and  serve  my  country,  but  I 
began  to  wonder  why  I was  engaged  in 
military  service.  Like  many  other  young 
people,  my  family  background  was  di- 
verse. 

There  were  two  main  streams  of 
thought  and  action  about  service  to  which 
I had  been  exposed.  One  was  a record  of 
agnostic  public  service:  one  grandfather 
had  been  Kansas  state  attorney  general, 
the  other  a Civil  War  major  and  then 
mayor  of  an  Iowa  town.  The  chief  crite- 
rion for  them  and  their  families  was 
whether  or  not  one  was  serving  one’s 
community  needs  efficiently.  The  second 
stream  was  in  the  tradition  of  Quakers 
who  had  moved  west  from  Virginia  and 
Delaware,  had  served  in  the  Indiana  legis- 
lature, and  had  included  a mayor  of  a Mis- 
souri river  town,  but  having  moved  out  of 


Quaker  territory  had  shifted  to  Northern 
Baptists  while  retaining  some  Friends  prac- 
tices, such  as  refusing  to  take  oaths.  Their 
criterion  was  whether  or  not  one’s  daily  life 
testified  to  Quaker  beliefs. 

As  a boy  I had  realized  that  in  the  long 
run  only  I could  decide  how  I should  try  to 
live  my  life  in  accord  with  my  beliefs. 

When  I began  to  puzzle  about  military 
service  and  its  implications,  my  agnostic 
father  advised  trying  it  and  seeing  if  I felt 
comfortable.  My  Quaker/Baptist  grand- 
mother and  mother  suggested  consulting  the 
Baptist  Dean  of  the  University  Chapel.  I 
did,  and  he  subsequently  arranged  for  me  to 
come  to  his  home  on  Woodlawn  Avenue  on 
two  separate  occasions  to  talk  to  two  visiting 
preachers. 

The  first  evening  70  years  ago  was  with 
a philosopher  from  Haverford  College. 
Rufus  Jones  sat  in  front  of  the  fireplace  and 
told  me  how  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  of  which  he  had  been  the  first 
chair,  was  founded  to  provide  opportunities 
for  people  who  believed  in  a non-violent 
way  of  life  to  testify  to  that  belief  in  war- 
tom  Europe.  He  emphasized  that  belief  had 
its  true  meaning  in  what  one  did  and  how. 
The  committee  had  tried  to  find  or  create 
opportunities  for  the  individual  to  demon- 
strate that  conviction.  He  also  noted  that  it 


was  an  old  Philadelphia  view  that  what 
counted  was  not  how  a person  talked  but 
how  a person  walked.  One  should  be  able 
to  distinguish  a Friend  by  how  she  or  he 
lived,  rather  than  what  they  said.  Life  was 
the  true  testimony. 

The  second  visitor  was  pastor  of  the 
Riverside  Baptist  Church  in  New  York. 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  had  published  in 
1922  a book  on  The  Meaning  of  Service. 
In  it  he  had  asserted  that  “the  conviction 
that  a man  who  is  not  living  in  just  and 
helpful  relations  with  his  fellows  by  no 
means  whatever  can  be  on  right  terms 
with  God  is  one  of  man’s  greatest  spiritual 
illuminations.”  Incidentally,  Fosdick  was 
a great  admirer  of  Jones,  and  in  1951,  af- 
ter Rufus’s  death,  edited  the  anthology 
Rufus  Jones  Speaks  to  Our  Time.  In  it  he 
described  the  AFSC  as  an  “extraordinary 
adventure  in  the  practice  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.” 

Both  visitors  recognized  that  every 
person  should  try  to  live  her  or  his  belief, 
but  that  there  were  circumstances,  such  as 
war  or  deep  social  discrimination,  in 
which  a channel  for  service  might  need  to 
be  supplied.  This  was  very  much  the  case 
with  people,  particularly  young  folks,  who 
were  finding  their  way. 

Those  conversations  led  me  to  read 
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and  search  more  deeply.  I didn’t  continue 
with  ROTC.  I welcomed  the  opportunity, 
delaying  my  Ph.D.  dissertation,  to  work  in 
Washington  with  the  New  Deal  in  the  be- 
lief that  we  were  helping  build  a more  hu- 
mane society.  Starting  in  1934,  1 attended 
Florida  Avenue  Meeting  regularly,  and 
later  fell  in  love  with  Anne,  who  had  just 
spent  the  summer  in  a Quaker  Work 
Camp  in  Tennessee.  I didn’t  formally  join 
Meeting  until  I had  registered  as  a CO 
under  the  new  Selective  Service  Act.  At 
that  time,  able-bodied  registered  COs 
were  prohibited  by  Federal  legislation 
from  leaving  the  country.  Also,  there  was 
an  undercurrent  of  thinking  that  young 
men  might  join  a peace-witness  church  as 
away  of  escaping  the  draft.  I wanted  to 
assert  my  commitment  to  a non-violent 
way  as  independent  of  any  formal  church 
membership. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  and  drafting  for 
the  armed  forces  or  civilian  service  began, 
I decided  that  I could  not  in  good  con- 
science continue  working  long  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  that  I would  prefer  not  to  go  into 
a routine  Civilian  Public  Service  job. 

I applied  to  my  Draft  Board  for  per- 
mission to  leave  the  country  to  do 
relief  work  with  the  AFSC  in  unoc- 
cupied Vichy,  France.  The  Board 
pointed  out  that  I had  been  declared 
exempt  for  the  draft  because  I was 
doing  work  of  “national  impor- 
tance.” The  Director  of  the  Budget 
had  told  me  that  he  would  keep  me 
on  non-military  work  and  would  ob- 
ject to  my  leaving  if  the  Board  asked 
his  advice  but  would  not  object  if  it 
didn’t  consult  him.  It  didn’t,  and 
cleared  me  to  go  overseas. 

Then,  in  the  Spring  of  1942, 

I began  service  with  the  AFSC,  lasting 
until  the  Autumn  of  1946.  This  included 
work  with  refugees — Spanish  and  Central 
European — including  hostels  for  Jewish 
children,  the  distribution  of  clothes, 
medical  supplies,  artificial  limbs  for  am- 
putees, and  visas  to  leave  the  country. 

After  the  German  Army  occupied 
Southern  France,  two  of  us  moved  the 
supplies  from  Marseilles  to  a small  town 
up-country.  The  German  General  Staff 
also  moved  in  two  weeks  later  but,  to  the 
puzzlement  of  the  French,  never  bothered 
us.  We  learned  that  the  commanding  Gen- 
eral as  a boy  had  been  fed  by  Quaker 
workers. 

From  1943-44,  I was  “detained”  with 
US  Diplomats  and  relief  workers  in  a 


“Golden  cage”  in  a hotel  in  Germany. 
From  1944-1945  I worked  in  the  central 
office  of  AFSC  in  Philadelphia.  My  re- 
sponsibilities included  raising  funds  for 
relief  of  survivors  of  the  Bengal  famine 
where  two  million  people  had  died;  and 
sending  medical  supplies  and  personnel 
over  the  “hump”  for  aid  to  Chinese  civil- 
ians behind  the  Japanese  lines. 

From  1945-46  I served  as  assistant 
Executive  Secretary  under  Clarence  Pick- 
ett. When  I started  with  Clarence,  we  made 
a list  of  jobs  to  do  before  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  #2  on  the  list  was  “helping  shift 
the  emphasis  from  people  for  jobs  to  jobs 
for  people.”  This  included  membership  on 
the  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  mis- 
sion that  negotiated  with  General  Clay  for 
post-war  relief  to  German  civilians,  thus 
providing  opportunities  for  Quaker  work- 
ers. 

After  the  War  I had  planned  to  return 
to  Chicago,  but  Haverford  offered  me  a 
post  there,  and  we  were  attracted  by  the 


opportunity  to  work  on  building  a program 
for  Friends  education  and  a graduate  train- 
ing plan  for  service  in  relief  and  recon- 
struction. There,  I became  acquainted  with 
David  Richie’s  highly  innovative  Weekend 
Work  Camps.  Nine  and  a half  years  later 
we  moved  to  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  remained  there  for  15  years. 

Between  1946  and  the  present  I 
served  as  a volunteer  in  a variety  of  activi- 
ties organized  by  AFSC.  These  included: 
Conferences  for  Diplomats,  1952-1997; 
steering  committee  for  the  Chicago  area 
office;  member  of  the  national  board,  chair 
1963-1969;  initiation  of  a series  of  publi- 
cations by  concerned  Friends  on  such  top- 
ics as  the  “US  and  the  Soviet  Union”  and 
“Man’s  Control  over  Birth  and  Death.” 


Thus,  I had  taken  part  in  a wide  vari- 
ety of  Friends’  service  opportunities,  in- 
cluding maintaining  an  office  in  Wall 
Street  to  appeal  for  funding  from  commu- 
nity chests  around  the  country. 

Beginning  in  the  early  1970s,  having 
observed  major  changes  in  its  policy  to- 
ward voluntary  service  and  having  been 
unsuccessful  with  Kenneth  Boulding  in 
interesting  AFSC  in  supporting  any  coop- 
erative work  with  Colorado  Friends  con- 
cerned with  environmental  problems,  I 
shifted  my  service  activities  to  scientific 
questions  in  which  I helped  organize  col- 
laboration efforts.  Those  included  interna- 
tional scientific  committees  on  environ- 
mental problems,  such  as  man-made 
lakes;  environmental  consequences  of  nu- 
clear war;  and  international  cooperation  in 
the  Fower  Mekong  basin,  the  Aral  Sea 
Basin,  and,  most  recently,  the  Middle 
East.  I provided  advice  to  the  Pickett 
Fund  efforts  to  provide  support  for  such 
concerned  Friends  as  Arden  Buck  on  land 
mines  or  Stan  Becker  on  human 
population  growth  or  young  teach- 
ers at  Ramallah  Friends  School. 

I took  part  in  national  collabo- 
rative projects  dealing  with  the 
disposal  of  high-level  nuclear 
waste;  water  planning  in  the 
Lower  Colorado  basin;  and  mak- 
ing wise  use  of  floodplains. 

I was  also  involved  in  a 
three-person  committee  that 
helped  organize  and  advised  on 
the  findings  of  the  study  at  Colo- 
rado State  University  on  plans  for 
a Youth  Corp.  This  project  con- 
tributed to  formation  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

In  all  of  these  activities  I have 
tried,  with  highly  variable  degrees 
of  success,  to  foster  peaceful  cooperation 
among  contending  groups,  and  to  promote 
studies  and  collaboration  in  recognizing 
that  the  human  race  is  part  of  the  total 
world  environment  and  needs  to  live  in 
harmony  with  it.  How  well  I “walked”  in 
their  conduct  I leave  to  others  to  judge.  I 
have  outlined  them  as  examples  of  service 
a Friend  might  explore.  Other  Friends 
will  have  a different  array  of  efforts  in 
different  channels.  For  example,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  variety  of  positive  activi- 
ties by  Friends  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  Native  Americans. 

Recalling  the  concept  of  volunteer 
service  as  Rufus  Jones  explained  it  to  me 
70  years  ago,  and  as  I have  seen  it  evolve 
(“ Quaker  Volunteer  Service"  cont.  on  page  14) 


AFSC  workcamp  at  the  Fellowship  Church  in  L.A.,  ca.  1951 


— AFSC  archive  photo 
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(“Quaker  Volunteer  Service"  continued  from  p.  13) 
in  the  subsequent  years,  I suggest  that  the 
following  questions  deserve  consideration: 

1.  Is  it  unfortunate  that  the  summer 
and  year-long  workcamps  have  been 
largely  abandoned  by  AFSC?  In  collabo- 
ration with  a couple  of  Yearly  Meetings  it 
now  provides  only  a few  workcamp  expe- 
riences in  the  US  lasting  3 to  14  days. 

2.  Should  the  selection  of  activities 
sponsored  by  AFSC  be  largely  oriented  to 
promoting  desirable  social  change,  as,  for 
example,  in  reducing  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion? 

3.  Should  there  be  little  attention  to 
identification  of  activities,  beyond  mis- 
sionary efforts  and  social  change  organiza- 
tions, in  which  Friends  and  other  like- 
minded  persons  might  serve  as  testimony 
to  their  belief  in  a Quaker  way  of  life? 
Such  activities  as  those  of  Leonore  Good- 
now  in  helping  reform  the  Colorado  penal 
system,  or  of  Sam  Levering  in  reforming 
the  law  of  the  sea,  receive  little  support. 

4.  Should  there  continue  to  be  almost 
no  attention  to  studies  of  the  effects  of  vol- 
untary service  on  the  aspirations  and  per- 
formance of  young  people,  or  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  needs  of  older  Friends 
are  addressed? 

In  summary,  concerned  and  prospec- 
tive Friends  now  have  many  opportunities 
to  support  or  assist  in  projects  aimed  at 
social  change.  They  have  very  few  organ- 
ized openings  to  testify  beyond  the  manner 
in  which  they  carry  on  their  daily  lives. 

Is  this  a moderately  correct  descrip- 
tion of  the  current  situation?  Is  it  one  that 
we  would  like  to  see  continue?  There  are 
at  least  two  directions  in  which  positive 
response  may  be  growing  at  present. 

One  is  the  organization  of  Quaker 
Volunteer  Service,  Training,  and  Witness, 
formed  after  a meeting  at  the  Burlington 
Meeting  House  in  1997  to  expand  oppor- 
tunities for  Quaker  volunteer  service  and 
witness.  It  is  seeking  to  build  a new  net- 
work, including  such  groups  as  Quaker 
schools,  the  Pickett  Fund  fellows,  and  the 
Quaker  International  Workcamps  for  re- 
building burned  churches.  The  present 
salaried  AFSC  staff  is  reported  to  be  more 
than  80%  non-Quaker  in  affiliation. 

The  second  is  the  decision  of  the 
Friends  Association  for  Higher  Education 
to  center  its  meeting  on  June  17-20,  1999 
on  “Learning  to  Serve,  Serving  to  Learn: 
Quaker  Education  in  the  Classroom  and 
Beyond.”  It  asked,  among  other  questions, 
what  is  known  or  might  be  learned  about 


the  role  of  volunteer  service  in  life-time 
education,  and  conceivably  could  encour- 
age new  investigations. 

Since  the  Carnegie-supported  study 
in  1952  of  The  Volunteer  Workcamp  by 
Henry  Riecken  there  has  been  little  care- 
ful appraisal  of  organized  Friends  volun- 
teer service.  We  have  learned  little  more 
about  the  lives  of  young  Friends  who 
were  or  were  not  exposed  to  it.  Is  the 
Society  of  Friends  more  vigorous  as  a 
result  of  the  changing  programs?  Or  not? 
Were  the  workcamps  beneficial?  Would 
other  forms  of  service  be  desirable?  Are 
any  Friends  in  genuine  need  of  opportu- 
nities to  testify  to  their  belief  in  their 
daily  lives? 

Will  those  initiatives  help  cultivate  a 


Society  of  Friends  whose  lives  are  a 
stronger  testimony  to  their  deepest  be- 
liefs? 

These  are  questions  that  Friends,  in- 
dividually and  in  Meetings,  need  to  con- 
sider. □ 


[Gilbert  White  was  recently  selected  to  receive 
the  National  Academy  of  Science’s  most  pres- 
tigious award,  the  Public  Welfare  Medal.  “By 
applying  science  and  wisdom  to  the  ways  we 
think  about  how  water  is  used  throughout  the 
world,  he  has  taught  us  how  to  recognize  the 
scope  of  our  impact  on  the  environment,  ” said 
R.  Stephen  Berry,  NAS  home  secretary  and 
chair  of  the  selection  committee.  Previous 
recipients  of  this  award  include  Arnold  Beck- 
man, C.  Everett  Koop,  and  Carl  Sagan.] 


Ray  Newton,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  AFSC  Mexico  workcamp  program,  addressing  a group  in 

Mexico  City  in  1950 


SEVEN- WEEK  SUMMER  SOLIDARITY  EXPERIENCE  IN  RURAL  MEXICO 
“Youth  For  Peace  And  Sustainable  Community:  Semilleros  De  Futuros” 

June  10  - July  31,  2000 

Our  goal  is  to  provide  a place  for  young  adults  from  different  countries  of  the  Americas,  Europe, 
and  the  indigenous  communities  of  Xilitla,  San  Luis  Potos,  Mexico,  to  work  together  on  community 
projects,  share  from  their  diverse  cultures  and  experiences,  and  learn  ways  to  address  the  political, 
ecological  and  economic  challenges  of  their  present  and  their  future.  This  newly  defined  project  will 
continue  a 60-year  tradition  begun  by  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  (AFSC)  and  Quak- 
ers in  Mexico  in  1939  of  providing  positive  life-changing  experiences  for  diverse  youth  and  local 
communities.  For  more  information,  contact  Helene  Pollock,  Summer  Program  Recruitment  Coordi- 
nator AFSC,  1501  Cherry  St,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102-1479.  Telephone  215-241-7295.  E-mail 
mexsummer@afsc.org  AFSC  web  site:  http://www.afsc.org.  SEDEPAC  program  web  site:  http:// 
www.laneta.apc.org/sedepac.  email:  mexsummer@afsc.org 

Financial  assistance:  A grant  to  AFSC-LAC  International  Region  from  the  New  York  Community 
Trust  provides  resources  for  10  low  income  or  minority  individuals  to  participate  in  the  Mexico 
Summer  Project  during  June  and  July  2000.  The  grant  provides  for  up  to  one  month  of  supplemental 
language  instruction  (during  May)  prior  to  the  projects,  and  for  stipends  to  cover  essential  on-going 
expenses  of  participants,  as  needed,  in  order  to  support  the  participation  of  qualified  applicants.  The 
projects  provide  a place  for  young  adults  from  different  countries  of  the  Americas,  from  Europe,  and 
from  the  indigenous  communities  of  Xilitla,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  to  work  together  on  commu- 
nity projects,  share  from  their  diverse  cultures  and  experiences,  and  leam  ways  to  address  the  politi- 
cal, ecological  and  economic  challenges  of  their  present  and  their  future. 
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Memorial  Minutes 


Esther  June  Shaw  Rolling 

Esther  June  Shaw  Kolling,  of  Socorro 
and  former  resident  of  Winfield,  KS, 
died  Wednesday,  January  5,  2000,  at  So- 
corro General  Hospital.  Esther  was  born 
November  19,  1925  in  Wichita,  KS  to 
David  Harvey  and  Bernice  Ruth  Welch 
Shaw.  She  was  educated  in  Wichita  Pub- 
lic Schools  and  graduated  in  1947  from 
Friends  University  with  her  Bachelors 
degree.  In  1970,  she  earned  her  Masters  in 
Art  Education  from  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

In  1948,  she  married  Orland  William 
Kolling  at  University  Friends  Church  in 
Wichita,  KS.  During  the  first  years  of 
marriage,  Esther  worked  as  a medical 
technologist  in  St.  Louis.  After  earning 
her  art  degree,  Esther  taught  classes 
through  the  Wichita  Weaving  Guild  in  the 
Winfield  Community  and  at  Southwestern 
College.  She  showed  award-winning  work 
at  Midwest  Weavers  Conference,  Kansas 
Designer  Craftsmen,  War  Eagle  Arts  and 
Crafts  Fair. 

A third-generation  Quaker,  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends  continued  to  be 
an  important  spiritual  foundation  through- 
out Esther’s  life.  She  sang  in  the  choir  at 
the  University  Friends  Church  in  Wichita 
and  when  she  relocated  to  St.  Louis,  both 
she  and  Orland  became  active  members  of 
the  St.  Louis  Monthly  Meeting.  Upon 
moving  to  Winfield,  KS  in  1959,  they  re- 
tained their  ties  with  St.  Louis  Friends,  as 
non-resident  members. 

They  moved  to  Socorro  in  1989  and 
Esther  became  active  in  her  Quaker  com- 
munity. In  Socorro,  she  regularly  sang  in 
performances  of  the  Las  Cantatas.  Her 
strong,  clear  voice  will  be  missed.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  Orland,  her  hus- 
band of  43  years. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters, 
Elizabeth  Buckley  and  Deborah  Richards 
of  Albuquerque  and  Annette  Weaver  of 
Columbia,  MO;  grandchildren,  Manessa 
and  Clayton  Weaver;  and  loyal  friend, 
Milton  Kashner.  □ 

Margaret  Steward 

Margaret  Steward  died  on  October  17 
at  91  years  of  age,  after  a brief  ill- 
ness in  Santa  Rosa,  where  she  had  lived 
for  thirteen  years,  moving  there  after  her 
retirement  from  her  life  in  Greece.  There 
she  served,  with  her  husband  Newell 
Steward,  first  as  a social  worker  under  the 
auspices  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  in  Ano  Petralona,  establishing 
schools  and  uplifting  the  poor  of  Athens 


into  self-reliance  and  education. 

She  was  President  of  Pierce  College, 
the  only  liberal  arts  school  in  Greece,  for 
fifteen  years,  and  her  work  there  was  her 
life’s  crowning  achievement,  as  she 
worked  to  expand  the  school  and  open  its 
doors  to  exchange  students  from  all  over. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Redwood 
Meeting  in  Santa  Rosa,  and  will  be  re- 
membered lovingly  by  family  and  friends 
for  her  remarkable  life  of  love  and  serv- 
ice. She  was  such  a presence  and  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  knew  her.  □ 

Lillias  Adlercron 

Lillias  Adlercron,  88,  longtime  resi- 
dent of  Carmel,  CA  and  Member  of 
Monterey  Peninsula  Friends  Meeting 
since  1957  died  on  October  25,  1999. 
Daughter  of  Rodolph  Adlercron  and  Hes- 
ter Bancroft  Adlercron,  Lillias  grew  up  at 
her  parents’  country  home,  Culverthorpe, 
in  Lincolnshire,  England.  Her  father,  a 
much  decorated  British  general  in  World 
War  I and  her  mother,  an  American 
whose  family  endowed  the  University  of 
California  with  a Library  at  Berkeley,  in- 
stilled in  her  a strong  sense  of  duty  and 
service.  Sickly  as  a child,  Lillias  was 
educated  primarily  at  home  by  tutors. 
She  independently  obtained  a degree 
from  Reed  College  at  Portland  Oregon  in 
1956. 

Trained  as  a nurse,  she  cared  for 
many  who  were  ailing  in  mind  as  well  as 
body  over  the  years,  providing  spiritual  as 
well  as  physical  healing.  She  brought 
encouragement  to  others  through  such 
activities  as  her  weekly  work  at  the  local 
Blind  Center. 

Deeply  spiritual,  Lillias  participated 
in  the  local  Episcopal  Church,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  Subud,  in  addition 
to  her  loyal  participation  in  Meeting.  Lil- 
lias found  and  respected  common  ground 
amongst  them  all.  Her  ministry  often 
brought  new  perspectives  and  insights 
from  the  depth  of  her  ecumenical  prac- 
tices, distilling  the  underlying  unity  and 
oneness  from  their  diversity. 

A prolific  but  unpublished  writer,  her 
poetry  was  imbued  with  a deep  sense  that 
God  is  the  essence  and  source  of  all 
beauty.  Lillias  had  the  eyes  and  heart  to 
appreciate  the  natural  beauty  that  many  of 
us  in  meeting  missed  until  she  directed 
our  attention  to  it  through  her  ministry. 
She  collected  feathers,  stones,  flowers 
and  other  simple  objects  of  beauty  that 
were  a hallmark  of  her  presence.  Wher- 
ever she  lived  she  always  nurtured  a vari- 
ety of  living  plants. 

She  ministered  from  the  tradition  of 
the  Prophetic  Stream  so  there  were  times 
when  what  she  had  to  say  felt  hard 
“something  you  might  not  like  to  hear”  as 


she  put  it.  We  treasure  memories  of  her 
humor,  her  anger  at  injustice,  her  quiet 
caring  for  others,  and  her  amazing  stamina 
as  she  walked  or  rode  a bus  to  any  desired 
event  (making  her  well  known  in  the  com- 
munity). She  was  buried  in  England,  near 
Culverthorpe,  from  whence  she  came.  □ 

Vital  Statistics 

New  Members 

• Todd  Osmundson,  Missoula  MM 

• Renne  Des  Marois,  Missoula  MM 

• Bethany  Leeman,  Missoula  MM 

• Kirk  Sullivan,  Missoula  MM 

• Ellen  Campbell,  Missoula  MM 

• Kristina  Skarin,  Missoula  MM 

• Barbara  Bixby,  transfer  from 
Claremont  to  Pima  MM 

• Carol  Schaedler,  Pima  MM 

• Ishana  Ingerman,  Santa  Cruz  MM 

• Ray  Jansen,  transfer  to  Santa  Cruz  MM 

• Irving  English  Cox,  Jr.,  transfer  from 
Chico  to  Marloma  MM 

• Florence  Brown,  Fort  Collins  MM 

• Cassandra  Zievers,  Corvallis  MM 

• Peter  Crysdale,  transfer  from  Durham, 
Maine  to  Strawberry  Creek  MM 

• Gary  Bagwell,  Orange  Grove  MM 
•Ben  Moses,  Santa  Monica  MM 

• Jean  Michler,  Phoenix  MM 

• Dale  Williams,  Phoenix  MM 

• Banson  Sing,  Berkeley  MM 

• Regina  Sing,  Berkeley  MM 

• Chris  Prescott,  transfer  from  Olympia 
MM  to  Multnomah  MM 

• Robert  Nova  Davenport,  transfer  from 
Santa  Monica  MM  to  University  MM 

Deaths 

• Gwen  Fieldhouse,  d.  Oct.  6,  1999,  San 
Jose  MM 

• Margaret  Steward,  d.  Oct.  17,  1999, 
Redwood  MM  (former  member  of  Or- 
ange Grove  MM) 

• Joyce  Ann  Deters,  d.  Sept.  24,  1999, 
Pima  MM 

• Ruth  Commons  Simkin,  d.  Oct.  10, 
1999,  Pima  MM 

• Dick  Brown,  d.  Dec.  19,  1999,  Ber- 
keley MM 

• John  Kelley,  d.  Nov.  26,  1999,  Ber- 
keley MM 

• Chiyo  Telford,  d.  Sept.  9,  1999,  La 
Jolla  MM 


Memorial  services  for  Elizabeth  Parker 
McCracken  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
March  18,  at  Friends  House  in  Santa  Rosa 
and  Orange  Grove  MM  in  Pasadena. 
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By  Chris  Ravndal 

Pendle  Hill 

[ In  March  of  1998,  Chris  Ravndal,  a 
teacher  at  Pendle  Hill,  led  workshops  on 
centering  prayer  at  Claremont,  La  Jolla, 
Santa  Barbara,  Quaker  Center  in  Ben 
Lomond.  ] 

Centering  Prayer  offers  both  a pro- 
foundly simple  method  of  entering 
into  contemplation  (called  meditation  in 
the  East)  and  an  additional  perspective 
from  which  Quakers  and  others  can  view 
their  own  experience  with  worship.  Cen- 
tering Prayer  draws  heavily  on  under- 
standings updated  from  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic contemplative  tradition  and  is  in- 
formed by  dialogue  between  East  and 
West.  Although  some  assumptions  behind 
Centering  Prayer  and  Meeting  for  Wor- 
ship are  significantly  different,  there  are 
nevertheless  important  ways  in  which  the 
former  can  enrich  and  inform  the  latter. 

I attended  one  session  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  during  which  a young 
Friend  accused  Quakers  of  not  teaching 
the  inexperienced  what  to  do  in  Meeting 
for  Worship.  She  said  that  the  Quaker 
approach  is  comparable  to  teaching  inex- 
perienced swimmers  to  swim  by  taking 
them  out  to  the  middle  of  the  lake  and 
throwing  them  in.  Although  there  may 
have  been  exaggeration  in  her  critique, 
she  was  nevertheless  speaking  to  the  con- 
dition of  many  Friends  in  my  workshops 
at  Friends  General  Conference,  at  Quaker 
Retreat  Centers,  and  at  Yearly  and 
Monthly  Meetings. 

Centering  Prayer  can  be  viewed  as  a 
method — a way  of  approaching  contem- 
plation understood  as  unlimited  attention 
to  or  union  with  God.  Ironically,  though, 
what  is  stressed  in  this  practice  is  not  at- 
tention but  rather  intention:  the  intention 
to  consent  to  the  presence  and  activity  of 
God  within.  By  gently  recollecting,  but 
not  repeating,  a symbol  (a  “sacred”  word, 
image  or  breath)  of  this  intention  when 
distracted,  the  worshipper  practices  the 
method  of  Centering  Prayer. 

Although  the  practice  of  this  method 
can  be  quite  helpful  in  centering  down  for 
worship,  becoming  centered  is  really  not 
the  goal  of  Centering  Prayer.  Here  we 


Chris  Ravndal,  who  is  in  his  ninth  year  as  a 
resident  teacher  at  Pendle  Hill,  has  taken 
prayer  courses  at  Pendle  Hill  and  Duquesne 
University.  He  also  attended  a ten-day  Center- 
ing Prayer  intensive  workshop  and  was  certi- 
fied as  a teacher  of  Centering  Prayer  after  an 
additional  eight-day  intensive  with  Thomas 
Keating  designed  to  train  presenters  to  be 
effective  teachers.  He  has  offered  a prayer 
workshop  at  the  Friends  General  Conference 
Gathering  for  four  summers  and  has  done 
workshops  on  Centering  Prayer  at  conference 
centers,  Yearly  Meetings,  and  Monthly  Meet- 
ings. 


confront  an  irony  on  a deeper  level:  one 
that  differentiates  Quaker  and  traditional 
Roman  Catholic  assumptions  but  one 
from  which  Friends  might  have  much  to 
learn. 

What  Friends  value  in  Meeting  for 
Worship,  whether  it  is  becoming  inwardly 
still  and  receptive,  having  a sense  of 
God’s  presence,  receiving  a Message,  or 
experiencing  a Gathered  Meeting,  is 
viewed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  contempla- 
tive tradition  as  a consolation.  Consola- 
tions, which  cover  any  positive  spiritual 
experience,  are  seen  as  gifts  of  God  for 
our  encouragement  or  edification.  How- 
ever, to  experience  an  expression  of  God 
is  to  experience  God’s  gift — it  is  not  to 
experience  God,  although  can  confuse  the 
two.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  rays  of 
God’s  love  are  so  pure  that  we  simply  do 
not  have  the  equipment  to  experience 
them  directly. 

Therefore  what  is  most  significant 
spiritually  is  not  so  much  our  experience 
as  our  attitude.  And  that  attitude  is  the 
attitude  of  unsupported  faith:  the  faith  that 
does  not  rely  on  positive  experiences  in 
our  relationship  with  God  to  maintain  its 
vitality.  Although  consolations  are  viewed 
as  gifts,  they  are  also  seen  as  sources  of 


potential  problems.  We  can  become  sub- 
tly dependent  on  these  gifts  or  let  them 
become  the  goal  of  our  worship  or  the 
measure  of  how  spiritual  we  are.  So  what 
was  given  as  an  encouragement  along  the 
way  can  distract  us  from  the  real  goal,  and 
what  was  given  as  an  encouragement  to 
one  who  is  actually  spiritually  immature 
can  be  taken  as  a confirmation  of  spiritual 
superiority.  Occasionally  we  may  meet 
Friends  who  are  trying  to  be  humble  but 
who  are  clearly  impressed  with  their  con- 
solations! Or  we  may  catch  ourselves  fo- 
cused on  what  we  are  getting  out  of  our 
relationship  with  God  rather  than  how  we 
ourselves  can  be  faithful  to  God. 

Just  as  consolations  can  be  misinter- 
preted, so  can  desolation  or  experiences 
of  spiritual  dryness  or  of  the  absence  of 
God.  Such  dark  night  experiences  are  not 
uncommon  among  those  who  are  deeply 
committed  to  the  contemplative  path. 
Rather  than  being  an  indication  of  some- 
thing wrong  they  may  be  signaling  move- 
ment into  a deeper  level  of  relationship 
with  God.  Just  as  human  relationships 
can  deepen  by  working  through  periods  of 
dryness  or  misunderstanding  so  those  who 
have  worked  through  periods  of  spiritual 
desolation  find  they  emerge  from  them 
with  a more  profound  knowing  of  God. 

Now  if  consolations  and  desolations 
are  not  the  measure  of  our  spiritual 
growth,  what  is?  In  Centering  Prayer  it  is 
understood  that  our  progress  is  not  deter- 
mined by  our  experience  of  Centering 
Prayer  itself.  In  fact  we  are  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  evaluate  our  progress  in  Centering 
Prayer.  Those  who  are  in  such  a position 
are  those  who  have  to  live  with  us!  They 
notice  that  we  are  becoming  more  patient, 
more  considerate,  more  loving. 

This  emphasis  on  what  we  have  to 
give  rather  than  what  we  have  to  get  may 
be  particularly  important  in  our  consumer- 
oriented  society.  More  and  more  it  seems 
we  are  being  programmed  to  see  our  ef- 
forts as  an  investment,  and  we  anticipate 
getting  a return  on  our  investment  of 
prayer  time.  Practicing  Centering  Prayer 
is  not  an  investment  of  time;  it  is  one  of 
the  ways  we  express  our  love  of  God  by 
consenting  to  the  presence  and  activity  of 
God  within. 

As  an  expression  of  love,  the  practice 
goes  beyond  how  we  approach  God  in 
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Seeing  with  New  Eyes 

by  Vera  Lander,  Tempe  Meeting 

God  gave  me  a revelation.  Opened  my  eyes  and  let  in  the  light  this  day,  so  I could  see 
with  new  eyes.  We  are  at  a pivot  point  in  history.  A moment  of  transforming  power. 
The  evolution  from  a material  into  a spiritual  nature.  We  value  beauty  and  admire  pure 
artistry.  We  cherish  simplicity  and  integrity  and  peace.  We  honor  that  which  is  holy  in  our 
nature.  We  have  cultivated  wisdom  and  we  experience  joy. 

When  we  are  not  mesmerized  by  the  tinsel  and  glitter,  by  all  the  volatile  emotions  of 
drama  and  glamour  and  pageantry;  when  we  peer  deeply  underneath  the  surface  messiness 
and  nastiness,  then  we  see  that  we  are  transcending  into  a gentler,  more  spiritual  nation. 
We  are  learning  discernment.  We  have  grown  up.  We  are  healing.  We  have  developed  a 
more  loving  character.  We  have  dedicated  our  lives  to  service.  There  is  ample  evidence 
of  our  deepening  refinement  and  culture  sprinkled  all  around  us,  in  our  literature  and  our 
popular  media,  and  in  our  worship. 

What  we  are  observing  now  is  the  final  outworking  of  spiritual  causes  set  in  motion 
millennia  ago.  Old,  outdated  and  inappropriate  patterns,  structures  and  institutions  are  col- 
lapsing under  their  own  weight  and  unresponsiveness,  because  they  are  operated  by  a 
group  of  individuals  with  vested  interests,  whose  blindness  renders  them  incapable  of  rec- 
ognizing when  their  jigs  are  up.  We  are  now  seeing  the  last  of  what  scummy  residue  still 
lies  hiding  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  critical  mass.  We  need  only  stay  prayerful,  release  any  emo- 
tional attachments  to  outcomes,  and  love  the  new  order  into  our  being,  our  experience,  and 
our  view.  We  know  that  everything  is  in  the  process  of  balancing  into  harmony  and  peace 
and  integrity.  God’s  blessings  of  abundance  and  unremitting  joy  are  ours  to  accept.  And 
employ. 

We  are  now  living  on  a legendary  scale.  We  will  emerge  out  of  this  crisis  polished  and 
glowing.  We  are  equipped  for  the  tasks  being  set  before  us  in  this  age. 

It  is  time  to  open  our  hearts  fully  to  God’s  impulses,  to  trust  that  all  our  spiritual  work  has  pre- 
pared us  to  respond  to  the  tasks  God  sets  before  us,  and  to  proceed  with  resolution.  O 


times  set  aside  for  prayer  to  how  we  ap- 
proach God  in  living  our  daily  lives.  We 
can  live  our  lives  with  this  intention  to 
consent  to  the  presence  and  activity  of 
God  within  no  matter  what  is  happening 
or  what  feelings  we  have  as  a result. 
Whether  a situation  brings  us  joy  or  sor- 
row, peace  or  conflict,  delight  or  anger  we 
can  use  the  situation  as  an  occasion  to 
welcome  the  presence  and  activity  of 
God  In  this  manner  we  can  use  the  chal- 
lenges of  each  day  to  bring  us  closer  to 
God. 

In  Centering  Prayer  circles  there  is  a 
“Welcome,  Welcome,  Welcome”  practice 
in  which  their  daily  experiences  are  met 
by  first  repeating  to  themselves, 
“Welcome,  welcome,  welcome.”  By  this 
repetition  they  acknowledge  that  the  situa- 
tion and  the  feelings  that  result  can  be 
blessed  or  transformed  by  consenting  to 
the  presence  and  activity  of  God.  Al- 
though there  is  more  to  this  simple  (but 
not  easy!)  practice,  what  is  most  signifi- 
cant is  the  attitude  behind  it — the  attitude 
of  faith,  of  trusting  that  God  will  provide 
if  we  consent  to  the  working  of  the  Spirit 
in  our  lives.  □ 


Friendly  Responses 

(“ Friendly  Reponses"  cont.  from  page  10) 

oughly  appreciated  your  article  in  Friends 
Journal  on  starting  Quaker/ AFSC  Youth 
Groups  (April  1997).  The  trips  to  Ma- 
colovio  Rojas  have  been  invaluable! — 
Lisa  Down,  Agate  Passage  WG. 

Dear  Editor:  I’ve  been  thinking  about 
writing  this  letter  for  a number  of  years.  I 
peruse  each  Bulletin,  but  rarely  find  any 
articles  that  hold  my  attention  long 
enough  to  finish  reading  them.  I find  them 
lacking  in  sharing  the  experiences  that  I 
look  for  in  trying  to  relate  to  the  world. 

A good  example  of  what  I’m  trying  to 
explain  is  the  feature  article  of  the  No- 
vember 1999  issue,  “From  Fury  to  For- 
giveness.” The  article  gave  me  no  con- 
crete examples  of  how  Marietta  Jeager 
Lane  moved  from  fury  to  forgiveness, 
only  that  it  happened. 

The  language  of  hate  in  the  article 
was  focused,  sharp  and  direct,  describing 
the  fury — “tearing,  acidic  hatred,  an  inner 
raging  for  revenge  that  she  could  have 
taken  the  life  of  the  kidnapper  with  a 
smile  on  her  face” — and  there  were  the 
less  focused  words  describing  the  love  she 
expressed  later — “touched  by  her  warm 
caring  to  the  point  of  breaking  down  and 
crying” — but  nowhere  did  I read  how  she 


made  that  change,  and  that  is  what  the  title 
implied,  and  that  is  what  is  most  impor- 
tant, how  do  we  “live”  in  a place  where  no 
wars  are  caused. 

The  language  of  transformation  was 
nonexistent.  I would  like  to  have  read 
words  that  describe  the  path(s)  she  took, 
the  mistakes  she  made,  the  emotions  she 
felt,  the  uncertainty,  the  joy,  the  power  of 
the  change  when  it  came  over  her  with 
equally  descriptive  words.  Cliches  like 
“forgiveness  is  hard  work”  doesn’t  do  jus- 
tice to  the  feelings  she  must  have  experi- 
enced on  her  journey.  It  belittles  our  ex- 
periences to  cliche  them,  and  it  allows  us 
to  pretend  to  know  the  answers.  I find 
that  hollow. 

Generally,  that’s  how  I feel  after 
reading  most  articles  in  the  Bulletin.  I 
understand  that  the  Bulletin  is  only  as 
good  as  the  materials  submitted,  so  per- 
haps this  letter  should  be  addressed  to 
everyone  within  the  three  western  yearly 
meetings.  Where’s  the  guts? 

I thoroughly  enjoyed  the  article  writ- 
ten by  the  Swarthmore  student  on  his  ob- 
servations of  the  differences  between  his 
college  and  Pendle  Hill,  and  how  those 
differences  affected  his  life.  That  was 
truly  telling  and  I would  enjoy  more  arti- 
cles like  that. — Paul  Harris,  Redwood 


Forest  Meeting,  Santa  Rosa,  California 

Dear  Editor:  We  want  to  share  with  FB 
readers  the  warm  words  of  Rosemary  and 
Talbot  Elliott,  both  of  whom  are  currently 
living  in  South  Africa: 

“ Were  you  part  of  the  N.  Pacific  YM 
quilting  group?  Dudu  Mthazo  brought 
such  an  enchanting  gift  from  your  YM  to 
ours — it  was  given  pride-of-place  at  our 
YM  in  December.  A big  thank  you  to  all 
Friends  involved — a lovely  way  to  keep  in 
touch.” — Lois  and  Lewis  Hoskins 

Dear  Editor:  In  your  December  (1999) 
issue,  you  ask  for  contributions  on  our 
“vision”  of  the  future  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  I am  not  quite  clear 
whether  you  want  hopes  and  dreams,  or 
prognostications  of  certain  developments 
already  in  train? 

What  I find  missing  in  Marybeth 
Webster’s  article  are  two  things  that  I 
thought  ought  to  be  there  but  aren’t,  and 
without  which  I see  the  Society  drifting 
(as  one  “envisioner”  puts  it)  into  “ever 
more  universal  forms” — which  is  another 
way  of  saying  spiritual  anarchy.  Unless 
there  is  a return  to  a core  belief,  as  ex- 
pressed by  our  founder  George  Fox,  new- 

( "Friendly  Responses"  continued  on  page  18) 
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(“ Friendly  Responses"  continued  from  page  17) 
comers  will  be  uncertain  as  to  what  we 
stand  for.  Is  Silence  enough? 

That  brings  me  to  my  second  point: 
there  is  practically  no  mention  whatever 
in  the  paragraphs  that  you  published  of 
“hands  on”  involvement  with  the  sick,  the 
dying,  the  destitute  and  homeless,  prison- 
ers and  the  like.  What  your  “envisioners” 
seem  to  anticipate  is  more  organization, 


more  projects,  more  public  involvement, 
more  community  action  of  a connective 
kind,  more  expansion  and  more  leadership 
in  the  social  arena.  Do  we  want  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  to  become  a burgeoning 
bureaucracy,  or  one  in  which  the  concern 
and  compassion  of  individuals  represents 
the  rationale  for  existing? — Nicholas 
Dewey,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting. 


13th  Biennial  Conference  of  Quaker  Historians  and  Archivists  June  23-25,  2000  Earl- 

ham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana.  Information  and  registration  materials  are  available 
from  Joelle  Bertolet,  Friends  Historical  Association.  Haverford  College;  370  Lancaster 
Avenue,  Haverford  PA  19041.  Email  fha@haverford.edu,  or  visit  our  website  at  http:// 
www.haverford.edu/library/fha/fha.html 


Resident  Friend:  Orange  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting  in  Pasadena,  CA,  beginning  mid- 
summer, 2000.  If  interested,  please  con- 
tact Ann  Harwood,  2235  Loma  Vista  PI, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90039.  Phone  (323) 
660-1771.  E-mail  aharwood@earthlink. 
net. 


“There  is  that  of  God  in  every  per- 
son. All  human  beings,  regardless 
of  religious  beliefs,  have  the  ability 
of  unmediated  spiritual  commun- 
ion and  relationship  with  the  tran- 
scendent Divine  that  is  immanent 
within.  ” 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL  the  only  West  Coast  Friends  secondary  boarding  school! 
Simple  rural  living,  small  classes,  work  program,  loving  community.  John  Woolman 
School,  13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City,  CA  95959.  (916)  273-3183. 


For  subscriptions  and  information, 
write:  Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship, 
206  Shady  Ln,  Lexington,  KY,  40503  or 
E-mail  QUF@ot.com. 


Friends  Music  Camp,  4- week  summer  program  for  ages 
10-18  (2  weeks  only  is  an  option  for  10-11  year  olds)  empha- 
sizing musical  growth,  building  a caring  community,  and 
Quaker  values.  To  request  camp  brochure  and  information, 
or — new  this  year — the  camp  video,  write  FMC,  PO  Box  427, 
Yellow  Springs,  OH  45387.  Phone  (937)  767-1311  or  (937) 
767-1818.  FAX  (937)  767-2254.  E-mail:  musicfmc@aol.com. 


Concerned  Singles  Newsletter 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles  who  care  about  peace,  social  justice, 
racism,  gender  equality,  and  the  health  of  the  planet.  Nationwide  and  Canada.  All 
ages.  Since  1984.  Free  sample:'®.  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242.  S (413) 
445-6309  orH  http://www.concemedsingles.com 


Friends  House  is  a multi-level  retirement  community 
offering  independent  living  apartments  and  houses,  an 
assisted  eare  living  facility,  skilled  nursing  and  an  adult 
day  services  program  serving  residents  and  the  wider 
Santa  Rosa  community.  Located  in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends 
House  is  easily  accessible  to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific 
Coast,  redwood  forests,  and  the  vineyards  of  Sonoma  and 
Napa  counties.  Friends  House  is  owned  and  operated  by 
Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Elderly  (FASE),  a 
California  not-for-profit  corporation.  The  facility  and 
Board  of  Directors  are  strongly  influenced  by  Quaker 
traditions.  The  welfare  and  growth  of  persons  within  an 
environment  which  stresses  independence  is  highly  valued. 
Tour  Friends  House  at  our  web  site  at  www.friendshouse. 
org.  Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
95409  (707)  538-0152 


("Calendar,  “ continued  from  page  20) 

June 

♦ 8-11.  Pacific  Northwest  Quaker  Women’s  Theology  Conference. 
Camp  Menucha  (near  Portland,  Oregon). 

♦ 14-19  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting.  Ft.  Lewis  College,  Durango, 
Colorado. 

♦ 23-25.  Friends  Association  of  Higher  Education,  Earlham  College. 

♦ 24-27  SCQM/AFSC  Environmental  Project  at  Catalina  Island. 

♦ 24-30.  QVSWN  Training/Consulation.  Earlham  College. 

July 

♦ 1-8.  Friends  General  Conference. 


Coming  to  DC?  Stay  with  Friends  on  Capitol 
Hill.  WILLIAM  Penn  HOUSE,  a Quaker  Seminar  and 
Hospitality  Center  in  beautiful,  historic  townhouse,  is  located 
five  blocks  east  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Convenient  to  Union 
Station  for  train  and  METRO  connections.  Shared  accommo- 
dations including  continental  breakfast,  for  groups,  individu- 
als. 515  East  Capitol  Street,  SE,  Washington,  DC  20003.  E- 
mail:  dirpennhouse@pensnet.org.  Telephone:  (202)  543-5560 
Fax:  (202)  543-3814. 


Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read  Types  & 

Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s  goal:  “To  nurture  and  show- 
case the  literary,  visual,  musical,  and  performing  arts  within 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of  Quaker 
expression,  ministry,  witness,  and  outreach.  To  these  ends, 
we  will  offer  spiritual,  practical,  and  financial  support  as  way 
opens.”  Help  build  an  international  network  of  creative  sup- 
port and  celebration.  Membership,  $20/year.  FQA,  Dept. 
FB,  P.O.  Box  58565,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  E-mail: 
fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http://www.quaker.org/fqa/index. 


♦ 20-23  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Pacific  University,  Forest 
Grove,  Oregon. 

August 

♦ July  31 -August  5.  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 

♦ 12-19  AFSC/SCQM  Service  Project  at  Maclovio  Rojas  in  Mexico. 

♦ 18-20  Summer  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends. 

September 

♦ 22-24.  Northwest  M session  at  Lazy  F Ranch  & Retreat  Center. 
October 

♦ Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Sky  Camp. 


Please  send  the  editor  your  additions  or  corrections  to  the  calendar. 
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A Campaign  for  a New  Century 


Invest  in  the  future 
If  you  want  to  learn  how  you  can  make  an 
investment  not  only  in  Pendle  Hill,  but  also 
in  the  future  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  please  contact: 


Richard  Barnes 

Director  of  Development 

Pendle  Hill 

338  Plush  Mill  Road 

Wallingford,  PA  19086-6099 

800.742.3150,  ext.  132 

E-mail  contributions@pendlehiIl.  org 

www.pendlehill.org 


We  are  all  creatures , not  only  born  into  the  sure  darkness  of  death , 


but  also  endowed  with  an  unquenchable  longing  fop  the  light  of  life.  . . 


We  can  all  meet  in  this  same  light , however  varied  our  lanterns. 

Dan  Wilson  Director  of  Pendle  Hill,  1953-70 


A Unique  Resource  in  Friends  Education 

Grounded  in  Quaker  faith  and  practice,  guided 

by  continuing  revelation,  and  respected  around  the 

world,  Pendle  Hill  is  today,  as  it  has  been  for  nearly 

70  years,  a sacred  place  for  Friends  to: 

♦ meet  for  worship  as  the  center  of  daily  life 

♦ study  religious  thought  and  practice,  Quaker 
studies,  peace  and  social  justice,  and  spirituality 
in  literature  and  the  arts 

♦ experience  the  divine  while  working  with  others 
in  community 

♦ prepare  for  service  to  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends 

♦ assist  Friends  seeking  divine  guidance  in  meeting 
the  challenges  of  contemporary  society 


Alex  Kern 
attends 
Young  Adults 
Friends 
Conference 


A Resource  for  Monthly  Meetings 

Pendle  Hill  is  committed  to  nurturing  and  sustaining 
monthly  meetings.  While  Pendle  Hill  is  not  a Quaker 
seminary  or  school  of  theology,  it  provides  the 
educational  resources  and  seasoned  teachers  to  help 
monthly  meetings  address  the  challenges  facing 
their  families,  their  meetings  , their  communities, 
and  the  world. 


Over  2,000  Come  to  Pendle  Hill  Each  Year 


Pendle  Hill  offers  many  programs  for  Friends  to 
enrich  their  skills  in  such  ministries  as  clerking, 
providing  pastoral  care,  facilitating  Alternatives  to 
Violence  training,  witnessing  to 
Friends’  social  concerns,  and 
teaching  religious  education. 

Each  year  over  two  thousand 
people  sojourn  at  Pendle  Hill 
or  attend  our  new  weeklong 
courses,  our  weekend  and 
summer  conferences  or 
other  programs. 
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Mariagnes  Medrud,  “A  Life  of  Service  and  Com- 
mitment” 

Mary  Downton,  “Right  Sharing  Among  the  La- 
kota” 

Claire  Gorfinkel,  “Walking  the  Ways  of  Peace” 

Nancy  Lynch,  “Friends  Witness  Against  Star 
Wars” 

Recca  Renk,  “A  New  Life  for  An  Earlham  Stu- 
dent in  Nicaragua” 

Mike  Gray,  “Simplicity  and  Service” 

Friendly  News 
Friendly  Responses 

“Quaker  Volunteer  Service  and  Witness  Network 
Newsletter”  — Winter  2000 

Iris  Graville,  “Service  With  A Smile” 

Gilbert  White,  “Quaker  Service:  A 70-Year  Per- 
spective” 

Memorial  Minutes 

Chris  Ravndal,  “A  Friendly  Approach  to  Center- 
ing Prayer” 
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FGC 

Bookstore 


Friends 

General 

Conference 

Bookstore 

1216  Arch  Street,  ib 

Philadelphia,  PA  19107 

' - ( 

For  a free  1999-2000 
catalog  or  to  order,  call: 


I-80O-966-4556 


bookstore@fgcquaker.org 

Now  order 
through  the  web! 

www.quakerbooks.org 


Insight  and  Action:  How  to  Discover 
and  Support  a Life  of  Integrity  and 
Commitment  to  Change  by  Tova 
Green  and  Peter  Woodrow  with  Fran 
Peavey  $12.95 


Witness  for  Humanity: 


A Biography  of  Clarence  E.  Pickett  by 
Lawrence  McK.  Miller 
$20.00 


Valiant  Friend:  The 
Life  ofLucretia  Mott  by  Margaret 
Hope  Bacon  $14.95 


Two  weeks  in  May  1945:  Sandbostel 
Concentration  Camp  and  the  Friends 
Ambulance  Unit  by  Clifford  Barnard 

$20.00 


Two  weeks 
In  May  1945 


Finding  Freedom:  Writings  from 
Death  Row  by  Jarvis  Jay  Masters 

$12.00 


The  Kid’s  Guide  to 
Service  Projects:  Over  500  Service 
Ideas  for  Young  People  Who  Want  to 
Make  a Difference  by  Barbara  A. 

Lewis  $10.95 


THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  FRIENDS  OF  AFRICAN  DESCENT 


Vera  Landers,  “Seeing  with  New  Eyes”  17 
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Yearly  & Quarterly  Meeting 
Calendar 


March 

♦ 4.  PYM  Rep  Com  at  La  Jolla  MM 
April 

♦ 28-30.  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting 
Gathering  at  Lazy  F Ranch  and  Retreat  Center  at 
Ellensburg,  WA. 

May 


♦ 7.  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting.  La 
Jolla  Meeting. 

♦ 13-14  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Sky 
Camp. 


(Continued  on  page  18) 


1 We  welcome  all  people  of  color  !! 

BI-ANNUAL  GATHERING 


Port  Antonio,  Portland,  Jamaica,  W.I. 

August  1 0 - 14,  2000 


Our  program  includes : 

Children's  program.  Daily  Worship,  Workshops,  and  Visits  to: 
Boys  A Girts  Orphanges.  A Friends  School  and  local  sites 


Sunday  Worship  with  Jamaican  Friends  at  Seaside  Meeting 

Package  includes: 

Roundtrip  Transportation  from  Kingston  Airport  to  Port  Antonio 
Accommodations  & meals  at  the  Dragon  Bay  Hotel 
$105  USD  per  day  (double  occupancy)  per  person 


50%  Deposit  required  on  accommodations  by  April  15,  2000 

For  information  & registration  materials  contact: 

Gathering  Committee,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102 


Fly  on  Jamaican  Airlines  - group  bookings  - departures  from  major  airports 

We  also  invite  Friends  to  stay  and  join  us  in  attending 
Jamaica  Yearly  Meeting,  Wednesday,  August  16-20,  2000 
$150  USD  accommodations  & meals 
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